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FOREWORD 


The publication of the Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission (1954), popularly called the Mudaliar Report, marked a real 
landmark in the history of secondary education in India, both in that 
it surveyed the entire field of secondary education in the light of our 
newly-won Independence, and in that it suggested a more-or-less radical 
reorganisation and reorientation of the existing system of secondary 


education in the country. 


The principal recommendations of the Mudaliar Report were 
discussed, and, for the most part, enthusiastically endorsed by selected 
groups of Headmasters and administrators at Seminars, organised on 
a regional basis in various parts of India. One of these Seminars 
was held at Darjecling for the Eastern Region; a few representative 
Heads of Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal attended it, and, like 
their colleagues from other Secondary schools, agreed that the main 
recommendations of the Mudaliar Report, if implemented, would make 
a significant contribution to the reorganisation, evolution, and progress 
of secondary education in the State, 


' Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal, as will be seen from a 
perusal of this little pamphlet, share with their non Anglo-Indian 
counterparts many common features, in objectives, organisation, curri- 
cula and methods of teaching; they frequently exhibit the same defects, 
and face the same problems. But they also possess certain features, and 
face certain problems which are peculiar to them. Hence the necessity 
began to be felt for a critical examination of the Mudaliar Report 
recommendations with special reference to Anglo-Indian Schools in the 
State. A proposal was accordingly made by me, and readily accepted 
by the Heads, that a special series of Seminars of the Heads of all the 
Calcutta schools (The Heads of the ‘outstation schools’ had to be reluc- 
tantly excluded for practical reasons. But they were subsequently 
consulted, and broadly ratified the views of their Calcutta colleagues) 
should be held to make a joint study of the Mudaliar Report with a 
view to finding out:— 

(1) How far the authorities of Anglo-Indian Schools agreed with 
the main recommendations of the Report. 

(2) To discuss practical ways and means of immediately imple- 
menting such recommendations as were acceptable and prac- 
ticable in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal. 
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The Seminars were held once a month, and usually lasted a whole 
morning or afternoon. Each seminar was held at a different Host- 
School so that the different Heads had the privilege of entertaining 
their colleagues, and the Heads were able to go around and observe 
something of the working of one another’s schools. Apart from the 
practical results of their deliberations, which are outlined in the 
pamphlet, these Seminars, over which I had the honour and privilege 
to preside, provided an excellent opportunity for the free exchange of 
views and the healthy clash of opinions, and above all, for the individual 
Heads to get to know one another, to develop common understandings 
and sympathies, and to make a mutual and often significant contribu- 
tion to the solution of one another’s problems and difficulties, 


Eight Seminars in all were held between July 1954 and August 
1955. That the discussions, and the decisions made as a result of them, 
were not without fruit will be seen from a study of the pamphlet itself. 
For the convenience of the reader the main decisions, together with a 
brief account of the attempts made to implement them to date, are 
given in a series of short Chapters. They are being made public by the 
Association of Heads in Anglo-Indian Schools, West Bengal, with a 
view to providing a stimulus to other Secondary Schools in India which 
are making similar attempts to implement some, 
far-reaching and progressive recommendations 
cation Commission Report; and to show that the Anglo-Indian Schools 
in West Bengal, without sacrificing their characteristic features and 


strengths, are eager to rid themselves of their weaknes 
form, 


or all, of the practical, 
of the Secondary Edu- 


ses, and to con- 
as closely as possible, to the new national pattern of Secondary 


Education in India outlined by the Secondary Education Commission 
Report. 


I wish this pamphlet all the success it deserves in the achievement 
of its worthy objectives, and sincerely hope that as the Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal are endeavouring to improve themselves by 
their own exertions, they will serve as an example and inspiration to 
other schools endeavouring to tread the same forward path. 


AUSTIN A. DESOUZA, 
Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools, West Bengal. 


CHAPTER I 


Aims and Objectives of Secondary Education 
in Anglo-Indian Schools 


The aims and objectives of Secondary Education in the context 
of free India; as outlined by the Mudaliar Commission, were discussed 
at the first Seminar held in July, 1954. The Heads wholeheartedly 
endorsed the statement of aims and objectives of Secondary Education 
given by the Commission. These aims and objectives were:— 


(i) The training of character to fit the students to participate 
creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic social order 
of free and independent India. 


(ii) The improvement of their practical and vocational efficiency 
so that they may play their part in building up the economic 
prosperity of their country. 


(iii) The development of their literary, artistic, and cultural 
interests which are necessary for self-expression and for the 
full development of the human personality, without which a 
living national culture cannot come into being. 


The Heads present stressed that Anglo-Indian schools had, ever 
since their foundation, placed primary emphasis on the training of 
character and the development of the whole personality of the child, 
as against narrow, intellectual, or worse still, memory training. With 
this end in view, they had always laid as much, if not greater emphasis 
on religious and/or moral instruction, on discipline, physical training 
and games, and extra-curricular activities of all kinds as on books or 
memorising and examination results. However, the Heads, agreed that 
much more could, and should be done in Anglo-Indian Schools in the 
direction of character training and allround personality development. 
They further agreed that very much greater attention needed to be 
given to improving the practical and vocational efficiency of pupils in 
Anglo-Indian Schools. They realised, above all, that the outlook, tone, 
and atmosphere of Anglo-Indian Schools were in many respects in need 
of re-orientation so that these schools may better prepare their pupils 
to be citizens in the New India, but decided that as this vitally im- 
portant matter had been fairly competantly and comprehensively dealt 
with by the non-official Advisory Committee on the Re-orientation of 
Anglo-Indian Education in West Bengal whose Report and recom- 
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mendations* had been broadly approved and implemented by the Anglo- 
Indian Schools in the State, there was no need for any detailed considera- 
tion of this matter at this Seminar. 


Defects of Secondary Education in Anglo-Indian 
Schools — Possible Remedies 


The first Heads Seminar specially noted the basic defects of 
Secondary Education in India pointed out by the Commission, and in 
particular, their relevance to Anglo-Indian Schools in the State. Ways 
and means were discussed of remedying such defects, in so far as they 
applied to Anglo-Indians in West Bengal. 


The following conclusions were arrived at by the Heads with refer- 
ence to the following specific defects; — 


(i) “That the education given in secondary schools in India is 
isolated from life and leaves the students passing out from 
them ill-adjusted to life”? The Heads agreed this was true to 
some extent with regard to Anglo-Indian Schools, 


and pro. 
posed to study individually, way: 


s and means of remedying it. 
(ii) That it was narrow and one-sided and 


failed to develop the 
whole personality of the pupils. 


This criticism the Heads felt, 
Anglo-Indian Schools which had 
extra-curricular life, emphasised 


development of the whole personality of the students. There 


was however, the Heads agreed, room for improvement in 
both these respects, especially as t 


he current, rapidly growing 
numbers and consequent overcrowding in the schools made the 
realisation of the above objectives much more difficult. There 
also needed to be in Anglo-Indian Schools, many of the Heads 
pointed out, a much greater stress on the ‘non-cognitive’ aspects 
of the pupils personality, his practical aptitudes, his emo- 
tions, his appreciations and his tastes, i 
(iii) They agreed that the methods used in Anglo-Indian Schools 
did not sufficiently develop the Students independence of 
thought or initiative in action, 


: in and that there was too much 
emphasis on competition and too little on cooperation, 


was less applicable to 
always, in their curricular 
character training and the 


*“Suggestions for the Re-orientation of Anglo-Indi CES 
ES (Orient Longmans Ltd.) jan Education 
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(iv) They agreed that swelling numbers of pupils in Anglo-Indian 
Schools made character training and personality development 
increasingly difficult, and that there was room for improve- 
ment in the qualifications, efficiency and status of teachers in 
Anglo Indian Schools, which, like other schools all over India, 
were having difficulty in attracting and retaining the right type 
of teachers in sufficient numbers. 


(v) Finally, the Heads agreed that the pressure of external and 
internal Examinations in Anglo-Indian Schools needed to be 
lightened as much as possible. 


Implementation of Decisions on Aims and Objectives 
of Secondary Education 


Anglo-Indian Schools have, between 1954-59, slowly but surely set 
about bringing -their general aims and objectives into conformity with 
those outlined by the Muduliar Commission, in so far as these were 
found to be deficient. A careful study of the remaining Chapters of 
ihis pamphlet will show the practical steps taken by the schools to 
realise the general aims and objectives underlined by the Heads for 
Anglo-Indian Schools in the light of the recommendations of the 
Mudaliar Commission, and, in particular, their efforts to remedy the 
existing defects in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal so as to make them 
conform, as closely as possible, to the prophetic vision of the Com- 
mission in the Chapter on “The Secondary School as We Visualise it.” 


CHAPTER II 


The Position of the Teacher in Anglo-Indian Schools 


At a second meeting in August the Heads discussed the first part 
of the Chapter dealing with the position of the teachers in Secondary 
Schools. The following recommendations were unanimously approved, 
and the Heads agreed to try their best to give effect to them in their 
respective schools:— 


1. “The most important factor in any plan for educational pro- 
gress is the teacher—his personal qualities, his educational 
qualifications his professional training, and the place that he 
occupies in the school as well as in the community.” Hence 
in planning for the future progress of Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal, first priority must be given to 


the job of finding, educating, and keeping good 
teachers, 


2. As far as possible, onl 
be employed after 195 
tances, untrained teachers ar 


nt and future teachers 
West Bengal, 


A. Economic 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Schools should endeavour to pay the teachers on as generous 
a scale as was possible. In drawing up scales for teachers the 
principle that all trained teachers, whether the Kindergarten 
or the School Certificate class, were doing equally important 
and difficult work should be kept in mind. All trained and 
qualified teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools should therefore, as 
far as possible, be on same basic scale, with accelerated incre- 
ments and special allowances for teachers with: special quali- 
fications, like a degree etc. 

Schools should endeavour to provide family allowances, 
holiday bonuses etc. if and where finances permitted, for 
their staff, over and above their basic salary and dearness 
allowance. 

Schools which were not on the Government Provident Fund 
Scheme, and which did not have their own Provident Fund 
Schemes, should immediately start compulsory Provident Fund 
Schemes for their teachers. As soon as it was possible, these 
could be converted into Government Provident Fund Schemes. 


In order to relieve teachers from anxiety about their own or 
their dependants’ future, which affects the efficiency of their 
work, the possibility of introducing the triple benefit, Pension- 
cum-Provident Fund-cum-Insurance Scheme in Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal should be seriously and sympatheti- 
cally explored. 

The children of teachers should be given free or partially 
free education throughout the school stage. 


B. Professional 
(i) Heads should endeavour to resolve some of the professional 


frustrations of assistant teachers by helping, guiding and 
encouraging them by word and example to improve their 
general education and professional skill and competence, 
through the reading of books and reviews about education, and 
attendance at such Refresher Courses that may be provided 
from time to time by the Inspector; and enabling them through 
regular, properly planned and conducted Staff Meetings, to 
play a full and active part in shaping the internal life and 
discipline, and to make a positive contribution to the curricular 
and co-curricular progress of the school. 
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(ii) The normal period of probation for newly appointed teachers 
should be one year. This period of probation should not 
be treated as a merely formality; every effort should be made 
by the Head and other teachers to help the new teachers to 
settle in with as little stress and strain as possible. If after 
this has been done, a teacher is found definitely unsuitable, 
his or her services should be terminated in their own interest 
and that of the children. 


(iii) The minimum standard of staffing recommended by the Inter- 
State Board of Anglo-Indian Education, which has been circu- 
lated earlier and accepted in principle by all schools authorities, 
should be adhered to wherever possible. (See Appendix B). 


(iv) Heads and teachers should be encouraged to attend Refresher 
Courses, Educational Conferences, Seminars etc., and given 
leave facilities and financial assistance by the school autho- 
rities to do so. 


(v) Efforts should be made by the Heads to regulate the private 
tuitions taken by teachers, where they have reason to believe 
the abuse of this practice was interfering with the efficiency 
of the teachers concerned and lowering the status of the pro- 
fession and the good name of the school concerned. 


(vi) The normal retiring age in the case of physically fit and pro- 
fessionally efficient teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools should 
be 60. This could be relaxed in exceptional cases. 


Implementation of the Resolutions on Teaching Staff 


Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal, almost without exception, 
have taken prompt action to implement the above resolutions to the 
best. of their ability. "They have given top priority to the matter of 
finding and keeping good teachers, and, as a matter of policy, only 
trained teachers, wherever possible, have been appointed to vacancies 
K the schools since 1955. Two reports from individual schools illus- 
trate the steps taken to implement the above policy. One Head writes. 

Tt is our polic 


y to employ onl li i = 
time vaiha 和 Ploy only qualified and trained teachers. Some 


o for training, thereby, we hope to reduce subs- 
eachers,” 


(oe) 


And a second Head states: “As far as possible only trained teachers 
have been engaged since 1955. The work of the untrained teachers 
is under my personal supervision and guidance.” Many of the other 
Heads report in similar vein. 

The percentage of trained and qualified teachers in Anglo-Indian 
Schools in 1957-58 was-62.5, and, of the 37.5% untrained teachers many 
are graduates and about three-fourths have had over five years satisfactory 
teaching experience. The ultimate goal is to have 100% trained and Jor 
qualified and experienced teachers in the Anglo-Indian Schools. With this 
end in view a new Government Aided Undergraduate Training College has 
been started which provides a two-years Course of general-cum-professional 
training to girls wishing to become Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary 
teachers. Intending men teachers are sent for training either to the local 
Government and University Training Colleges, or to an Anglo-Indian Train- 
ing College outside the State. Generous stipends are provided by the 
State Government for intending men and women teachers who wish to 
teach in Anglo-Indian Schools to train at approved Training Institutions 
both inside and outside West Bengal. 


The greatest obstacle to the goal of a cent percent trained and 
qualified staff is the fact that at present very few boys and girls of 
the right quality are drawn to teaching, especially in a State where the 
prospects of much more lucrative careers in the commercial field are 
so attractive compared with those of the teaching profession, for, while 
Anglo-Indian Schools offer reasonable salaries, these cannot compare in 
any way with those offered to even a Junior Male Assistant or a Women 
Stenographer in a Commercial firm. Heads are alive to this fact, and, 
as a follow-up to their second resolution, are making concerted efforts 
to interest the right type of boys and girls in teaching as a profession. 
Tn this regard, one Head reports “We give every encouragement to girls 
who wish to enter the teaching profession, and for those who show an 
interest in teaching we try in every way to attract them to the profession.” 


In-Service Education and Training of Teachers in 
Anglo-Indian Schools 
The problem of providing a suitable type of in-service training 
for the untrained teachers teaching in the schools has been met in 
three ways:— 
(i) An experimental Emergency Evening Training Course has 
been organised by the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools with 
the approval of the State Government, 


(ii) 


1953 


(Ca) 


Untrained teachers who have at least a Senior Cambridge 
or Matric over three years’ experience of teaching in recog- 
nised schools, who are over 21 years of age, and who are at 
present engaged in full time teaching in recognised schools 
are eligible to join this training course. It is held 3 times 
a week and will continue for a period of two years. 
At the end of the Course, (the pattern and content 
of which is broadly similar to recognised full-time training 
courses), after passing a suitable theoretical and practical 
examination, trainees will be awarded a Departmental Trained 
Teachers Certificate, and be recognised in West Bengal as fully 
qualified teachers. Twenty five teachers have enrolled for the 
first Emergency Training Course which began is October 1957. 


Refresher Courses have been, and are regularly organised 
from time to time by the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools, 
in co-operation with the Heads and Assistant Teachers Associa- 
tions for Anglo-Indian Schools. During 1953-58 the follow- 
ing Courses have been organised:— 


l. Refresher Course in Nursery & Kindergarten Methods 


Lecturers .. Mrs. P. Pearson, Froebel Trained, London. 


Mrs. J. Banerjea, B.A., T.D. (London). 


Place Pratt Memorial School, Calcutta. 
Duration -- 6 Weeks—3 evenings a week from 3rd August to 
15th September. 
Attendance .. 100 Teachers, 
1954 


l. Basic Course in Library Guidance 


Lecturer -. Miss I. Wells, M.A., (U.S.A.). 


Place 


Duration 


Calcutta Girls? School, Calcutta. 
4 weeks—F ebruary, 1954— Two evenings a week. 


Attendance .. 25 Teacher Librarians, 
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2. Basic Course in the Teaching of Bengali in a Second 
Language 
Lecturers — .. Mrs. S. C. Sen, M.A., B.T. 
Miss M. Bose, M.A., T.D. (London). 
Prof. N. Bhattacharjee, M.A. 
Place .. Loreto Day School, Dharamtolla, Calcutta. 
Duration .. 13th January to 27th January—3 evenings a week. 
Attendance .. 40 Teachers. 

1955 

1. Refresher Course in the Teaching of Art & Crafts 
Lecturer .. Mr. S. N. Munshi—Art Diploma. 

Place .. La Martiniere Boys’ School, Calcutta. 
Duration — .. January 17th—February 28th—3 times a week. 
Attendance .. 30 Teachers. 

2. 2nd Basie Course in Library Guidance 

Lecturer .. Miss I. Wells, M.A. (U.S.A.). 
Place .. Calcutta Girls’ School, Calcutta. 
Duration .. One month—2 Sessions a week. 

Attendance .. 16 Teacher Librarians. 

3. Refresher Course in Kindergarten & Nursery Methods 
Lecturer Mrs, P. Pearson, Froebel Trained, (London). 
Place .. Loreto Convent, Darjeeling. 

Duration 4 weeks—3 Sessions a week—in May-June, 1955. 
Attendance .. 12 Teachers. 
4. Basic Course in P. T. Teaching for Women 


Lecturer Miss L. Burke, M.A. (Physical Education) (ILL). 
Place .. Loreto House, Calcutta. 

Duration .. 6 weeks—May-June, 1955. 

Attendance .. 24 Teachers. 
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1956 

1. Basic Course for Teacher Counsellors in Vocational Guidance 
Lecturers .. Prof. K. P. Chaudhury and, the Staff of the Bureau 

of Educational and Psychological Research, 
West Bengal. 

Place .. David Hare Training College, Calcutta. 
Duration .. 6 weeks—5 days a week. 
Attendance .. 16 Teachers and Heads. 

2. Basic Course for Teacher Counsellors in Vocational Guidance 
Lecturer .. Miss M. Ruthquist, M.A. (Sweden). 
Place .. Calcutta Girls’ School, Calcutta. 
Duration .. 5th October—23rd November—3 evenings a week. 
Attendance .. 14 Teachers and Heads. 

1957 

1. Basie Course for Teacher Counsellors in Vocational Guidance 
Lecturer .. Miss M. Ruthquist, M.A. (Sweden). 
Place PORRO 
Duration .. 6 weeks—May-June—2 evenings a week. 
Attendance .. 15 Teachers. 

2. Basic Course for Teacher Counsellors in Vocational Guidance 
Lecturer .. Miss M. Ruthquist, M.A. (Sweden). 
Place -. Loreto Convent, Darjeeling. 
Duration .. 5 weeks—October-November, 1957. 
Attendance .. 12 Teachers. 

3. 


Advanced Course in Vocational Guidance (for Teacher 
Counsellors) 


Lecturer Miss M. Ruthquist, M.A. (Sweden). 
Place Y. W. C. A 

Duration 5 weeks—November-December, 1957, 
Attendance 


15 Teachers, 
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4. Course for Training Library Squad Leaders 
Lecturer .. Miss I. Wells, M.A. 


Place .. Calcutta Girls’ School, Calcutta. 
Duration. .. 4 weeks. 
Attendance .. 24 Senior Boys and Girls. 
1958 
l. Basic Course in Vocational Guidance for Teacher Counsellors 
Lecturer -. Miss M. Ruthquist, M.A. (Sweden). 
Place .. St. Patrick's School, Asansol. 
Duration -- 6 weeks—Feb.-March, 1958—2 Sessions a week. 


Attendance .. 14 Teachers and Heads. 


2. Exploratory Course in the Teaching of Social Studies 


Lecturers .. Prof. N. Basak, M.A., B.T. 
Miss E. De Silva, B.A., M.Ed. 
Wi " Mr. J. W. Peterson, B.A., T.D. 
Mr. A. A. De Souza, M.A., B.T., Dip.Ed (London), 
A.LE. (London). 


Place .. Loreto Day School, Dharamtolla, Calcutta, 
Duration .. 5 weeks—8th April—8th May—2 Sessions a week. 
Attendance .. 20 Teachers. 


(iii) Individual Heads have either taken upon themselves, or dele- 
gated to senior members of their staff, the responsibility of 
supervising and guiding untrained teachers in the schools. 
Well planned, educative, regular staff meetings contribute 
towards the same end. Very often also untrained teachers 
serve as “helpers” or “assistants” to trained and untrained 
teachers over a period of time, before being given independent 
charge of class. 


Economic Measures to Improve the Teaching Profession 


Realising that idealism is not enough, all School authorities in 
Anglo-Indian Schools have taken prompt action to implement the 
various measures suggested to improve the financial position of present 
and future teachers, Almost all schools have drawn up revised and im- 
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proved salary scales based on the principle that “all trained teachers 
whether teaching in the Kindergarten or School Certificate class were 
doing equally important work so should be às far as possible on the same 
basic scale, with accelerated increaments and special allowances for teachers 
with special academic and professional qualifications.” The report of one 
Head in this respect reads “All trained teachers with the same qualifi- 
cations are on the same basic scale." 


Side by side with improved and more equitable salary scales, school 
authorities have, to the best of their financial ability, (an ability which 
varies considerably from one Anglo-Indian School to the other) endea- 
voured to provide some of the other "fringe benefits" recommended. 
Before the Seminar, a number of Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal 
were neither on the Government Provident Fund Scheme, nor did they 
have their own Provident Fund schemes. Since the Seminar, all schools 
have either joined the Government Provident Fund scheme or started 
their own. 


All the Anglo-Indian Schools in the State provide free or partially 
free education to the children of their teachers. A fairly large number 
of the residential schools also provide members of staff with free quarters, 
and, occasionally free, or at a nominal cost, board for themselves, 


Family allowances, holiday bonuses, long service bonuses, house 
rent allowances, and similar ‘fringe benefits’ are given by a few schools. 
The triple benefit scheme—Provident Fund-cum Pension-cum Insurance 
has not yet been put into operation by Anglo-Indian Schools due to 
administrative and financial difficulties. But many schools are explor- 
ing the possibilities of a double benefit scheme—Provident Fund-cum- 
Insurance or Pension and it is hoped that, once the practical and finan- 
cial difficulties of implementing a scheme of this type have been over- 


come, it will find a place in the majority of Anglo-Indian Schools in 
West Bengal. 


Measures to Improve the Professional Status and Ability 
of Teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools 

“A good teacher must be always learning.” Heads and teachers 
are alive to the truth of the above maxim, and sincere efforts being 
made in all schools to make the in-service trainine of ho aaf an 
integral part of the school programme. Extracts Bom the Reports of 
a few of the Heads will give some idea of the in n i taken 
by the Heads to promote the continuous education of "heir ad 
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members—"Teachers are encouraged to improve their professional skill 
and skill and competance through staff meetings, reading provided 
educational publications, and attending Refresher Courses" reports one 
Head; and another states, “Teachers are encouraged to become acquain- 
ted with the latest trends in education through the medium of staff 
meetings and the reading of the latest educational reviews which are 
provided in the Staff Library." And a third Head reports, “The Staff 
is provided with good books and magazines on education and the teach- 
ing of various subjects. Specially good articles are marked by the 
Head for reference. Staff meetings are held regularly at which every 
teacher is encouraged to give her opinion on the points under discus- 
sion, to state her difficulties and to make suggestions.” 


Private Tuition: Anglo-Indian .Schools are, by and large, 
relatively free from this evil in an exaggerated form, as well as from 
other malpratices which lower the status of the teaching profession 
in the eyes of parents and.of the public. Still certain teachers in a few 
Anglo-Indian Schools were tending, usually unknown to their Heads, 
to exploit private tuition to some extent. Realising this, Heads have, 
in such schools, taken prompt measure to eradicate the evil in so far 
as it existed and could be located. 


Private Tuition is often necessary and is sought by parents; it 
is only an evil when it gets out of hand, hence Heads have endeavoured 
to control the number of permissible tuitions and the remuneration 
accepted by individual teachers. “Private Tuition," reports one Head, 
“is subject to the Head's permission; there is a fixed scale and fees are 
collected by the school and passed on to the teachers who give a receipt 
to the parents." Others report similar measures to keep the teachers 
Private Tuition under suitable control and check possible abuses. 


The Heads of Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal by the above 
measures have shown that they realise clearly, in theory and practice, 
that “the most important factor in any plan for educational progress 
is the teacher, his personal qualities, his professional training in place 
he occupies in the school as well as in the country.” Much still remains 
to be done to improve the economic position and the social-professional 
status of teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal, but what has 
already been achieved, in the short period of a few years, augurs well 


for the future. 


CHAPTER IIT 


The Organisational Pattern in Anglo-Indian Schools 


At their 7th meeting the Heads ‘considered Chapter III of the 
Secondary Education Commission Report. The Chairman in his intro- 
ductory remarks unfolded the broad outline of the national pattern of 
education of the future that had been approved by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, the Planning Commission, and the West Bengal 
Government. He compared it with the existing system of education in 
Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal and showed how, with certain 
adaptations, Anglo-Indian Schools could conform in broad outline to 
the future national pattern of education in India. After a full discus- 
sion, the following plan was drawn up to bring Anglo-Indian Schools 
into line wih the new national and State pattern of education. 


Future Pattern of School Organisation in 
Anglo-Indian Schools 


Age 3-5. Nursery Classes—Strongly recommended but not com- 
pulsory. Many Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal have a Nursery 
Class; others are encouraged to start one, provided they have a trained 
teacher and the class is run as a Nursery Class. 


Age 5. Kindergarten or Pre-Primary Class—strongly recommen- 
ded but not compulsory. All Anglo-Indian Schools have such a class 
which is usually called the Lower Kindergarten. This Class should in 
future be called the Kindergarten Class. 


NATIONAL AND STATE ANGLO-INDIAN SCHOOL 
SCHOOL PATTERN PATTERN 
Age 5 see K.G. I These eight years 
» 6 Class I ses eu (Primary) should form an integra- 
er. | ay MRL ase fy URE or ted course of elementary 
T8. A. SET: Eno Std. I Junior education broadly on 
PCT AMA 3% » II Basic Stage the Basic pattern, The 
LU NÉ ae Sie ILI : last year should be an 
is 1115 VL A » IV Middle or "exploratory year’’ to 
3 ud Inge wees » V Senior discover the special in- 
» 18 , VII aa » VI Basic Stage terests and aptitudes of 
the pupils. 

" ie "i z vn ” MI 3 Year Course of 
Y 16 y XI a y IX High Bchool education, 


providing a common core 
of general education, 
plus diversified optional 
courses to suit children 
of different abilities and 
aptitudes, 
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The present 3 sections of the K. G. and Stds. LIX in Anglo-Indian 
Schools should be renumbered in accordance with the national and 
State pattern as K.G. and Classes I—XI. Each stage of the total 
educational process at School—Primary, Middle and High—should have 
its own particular and immediate objectives, and not be merely a pre- 
paratory stage for the following stage; yet the various stages should 
have continuity, and form a “unity in diversity.” 


Introduction of Basic Education Techniques 
The Heads decided that in order to conform in broad outline to 
the “basic pattern of education” advocated for the 6-14 age group, 
Anglo-Indian Schools should experiment with the introduction of certain 
selected techniques of basic education in their schools. 


(1) In this connection they should put into immediate and effective 
operation the decision made at an earlier meeting to make Art 
and Crafts compulsory for all students in Anglo-Indian Schools 
from the K. G. till Class IX. 

As wide a variety of Art and Crafts should be introduced 
as possible. Among the Crafts on which great emphasis was 
placed in Basic Schools were the following:— 

(1) Gardening, (2) Spinning, (3) Weaving (for pupils 

over 11), (4) Leather work, (5) Paper making and Book- 

binding, (6) Card-Board work, (7) Needle-work and 

Decoration (for girls), (8) Leaf Weaving, Coir Weaving 

and Mat Weaving, (9) Bamboo and Cane work, 

(10) Toy making. 

Anglo-Indian Schools should endeavour to introduce such 
of these crafts as were both creative, and useful and practic- 
able for Urban Schools. Other creative crafts, not included 
in the above, should also be attempted, and, while the main 
stress should be on the “creative aspect” of the chosen crafts, 
the "productive aspect” should not be entirely discounted. 


Activity methods and learning-by-doing, projects, and centres 
of interest, which have been used in the K. G. and lower 
primary classes in Anglo-Indian Schools for decades, should 
increasingly be used to supplement more formal teaching 
methods in all subjects, not only in the K. G. and the lower 
primary classes, but, where possible, in the middle and secon- 


(2 


SS 


dary classes as well. 
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(3) As much correlation as possible should be introduced between 
Art and Crafts, and the other subjects in the curriculum in 
all classes. 


(4) Suitable forms of Social Service should be encouraged among 
the pupils. 


At the High School stage the main aim must be, either by con- 
verting selected Anglo-Indian Schools into Multi-purpose Schools, or 
by introducing wider diversified facilities in existing schools, to enable 
each child to be given a type of education suited to his age, abilities 
and aptitudes. 


The critical question, some of the Heads stressed, was whether 
Anglo-Indian High Schools would be recognised as equivalent in standard 
to the proposed Higher Secondary Schools so that pupils passing} out from 
them would be eligible to enter the University for the 3 Year Degree 
Course. "The Chairman felt that this recognition would be forthcoming 
provided certain conditions were fulfilled, 


(i) Most of the Anglo-Indian Schools already had eleven years 
of schooling (12 if the K. G. is added), but the Senior 
Cambridge Certificate would have to be recognised as equi- 
valent to the new Higher School Certificate Examination, to 
be taken in Class XI, which was shortly to be started. Modi- 
fications in the Cambridge regulations and syllabuses would 
be necessary before this recognition would be considered by 
the University and the Government. This matter had been 
taken up by the Inter-State Board of Anglo-Indian Education 
with the Cambridge Local Examination Syndicate, and it 
was hoped that the Senior Cambridge regulations and sylla- 
buses would soon be brought on a par with those of the 
Higher Secondary School Certificate. 


(Schools taking present School Final will have to add Class XI 
and take the Higher School Certificate of the Secondary 
Board). 


(ii) Accommodation, equipment, discipline etc., will have to be 
of a standard equivalent to those of Higher Secondary Schools. 


(iii) The staff will have to be suitably qualified, academically and 
professionally. s 


COR) 


It is intended that the new Higher School Certificate will ultimately 
be of Intermediate Standard, hence teachers teaching in the top classes 
would be required to have an Honours or a 2nd Class M.A. or M.Sc. 
degree, plus a recognised Training Certificate or Diploma. Schools 
should keep this in mind in making future appointments. They should 
also actively encourage and assist lay and religious teachers on their 
staffs, who already have a degree, to proceed for higher studies, and 
provide them with the necessary facilities to do so. 


Implementation of the above Resolutions 


Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal have taken steps to conform 
to the new national and State pattern of school organisation. 


New Classification 


The majority of the schools have adopted, or plan to adopt very 
shortly, the new classification of a Kindergarten Class and Eleven 
Classes: others have decided to retain, for the present, the existing 
classification of K.G. I, K.G. II and K.G. III and Nine Standards, but 
have added an explanatory note to their Transfer Certificates showing 


the equivalence between standards and classes, 


Integrated Eight Years Elementary Education 


The first eight years of schooling (plus the K.G.) are treated 
as an integral whole, and the curriculum for these classes 
in all Anglo-Indian Schools corresponds with that laid down for the 
primary and middle school classes drawn by the Mudaliar Commission. 
Art and Crafts have become a compulsory and integral part of the 
curriculum since 1955, and the curriculum at the primary and middle 
school stages in almost all Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal pro- 
vides a broad foundation of general education on the Mudaliar Com- 


mission pattern, and includes the following subjects:— 


Languages: (English, Bengali and Hindi); History; Geography; 
Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry); Nature 
Study and General Science; Art and Crafts; and Physical Training, 


Games and Athletics. 
Besides these subjects Anglo-Indian Schools ‘also stress, at the 


middle school stage, certain other subjects upon which the Commission, 
for various reasons, did not lay sufficient stress, namely Religious Ins- 
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truction (confined to Christian students), Moral Instruction (for non- 
Christians); Music and Singing; Elocution, Dramatics and Choral 
Speech; General Knowledge and Current Affairs. 


Activity Methods and correlation have always been encouraged in 
Anglo-Indian Schools, specially in the K.G. and the lower primary stage, 
and steps are under consideration to extend their use in the middle and 
upper school and to experiment with the introduction of other selected 
techniques of Basic Education in the Upper and Middle School Classes. 


Diversified Secondary Education 
At the Secondary level all schools are aiming to introduce further 
diversified subjects or courses, so that every child can be educated in 
accordance with his age, abilities and aptitudes. 


Multi-purpose Schools 


With the active support and encouragement of the State Govern- 
ment, five Anglo-Indian Boys’ High Schools and three Girls’ Schools, 
have been converted into Multi-purpose Schools and some of them have 
started working to the progressive multi-purpose pattern of education 
drawn up by the Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal. 


The pattern of the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate exami- 
nation, which is the School-leaving examination of the majority of 
Anglo-Indian Secondary Schools in West Bengal, is also in the process 
of being radically modified and reorganised on multi-purpose lines to 
make it broadly similar to the National and State multi-purpose pattern 
for Higher Secondary Schools; and those Anglo-Indian Schools which 
have not been covered into Multi-purpose Schools proper have already 
begun to prepare themselves to switch over to the new pattern of pro- 
viding a broad common core of general education of three Languages, 
Social Studies, General Science, Elementary Mathematics and a Craft or 
Crafts for all their students, and diversified optional courses and subjects 
for individual students, Among the diversified courses or groups of sub- 
‘jects, one or more of the following are either provided, or in the process 
of being provided, at the majority of Anglo-Indian Secondary Schools 
in West Bengal, 


Boys’ Schools: . Humanities, Sciences, Technical and Commercial. 


Girls’ Schools: Humanities, Sciences, Commercial, Home Science 
and Fine Arts, 
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The following report received from one school is typical of the 
progress being made to realise the Mudaliar Commission Recommenda- 
tion concerning diversified secondary education. 


“At the Secondary stage the curriculum, recommended by the Secon- 
dary Education Commission is being gradually introduced. In the last 
three years of their schooling (after following the Primary and Middle 
School curriculum outlined above), boys will be given the opportunity 
to specialise in a group of subjects best suited to their abilities and 
aptitudes. Art and Craft is compulsory for all students upto class IX.” 


Thus it will be seen that Anglo-Indian Schools are taking active 
measures towards the achievement of the ideal of a general.cum- 
specialised secondary education laid down by the Secondary Education 
Commission, and, without sacrificing their excellent traditions and 
unique character, to conform to the emerging National and State pattern 


of education in India. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools 
At their Sth meeting the Heads discussed Chapter VI of the Mudaliar 
Report on the “Curriculum in Secondary Schools” with particular 
reference to Anglo-Indian Schools. The main criticisms of the Secon- 
dary Education Commission of the average High School curriculum were 
as follows:— 

(1) It is narrowly conceived, being unilateral and College-prepara- 
tory and thus only catering for the few at the expense of the 
many. 

(2) It is too bookish and theoretical. 

(3) It is overcrowded, without providing rich or significant content, 

(4) It makes inadequate provision for practical and other kinds 
of activities which must find a place in it if it is to educate 
the whole of the personality. 

(5) It does not cater for all the varying needs and capacities of 
adolescents, 

(6) It is dominated too much by examinations, 

(7) It does not include technical and vocational subjects which are 
So necessary for equipping the students to take part in the 20th 
Century industrial and economic development of the country. 


Limitations of the Curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools 


The Heads examined in detail the relevance of each of 


these criticisms with regard to Anglo-Indian Secondary Schools 
in West Bengal. 


(1) This was true to some extent in Anglo-Indian Schools but not 
wholly true, as many Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal, 
because of the Modern School Final Examination (formerly 
Higher Grade),* with its strong vocational bias, had always 
provided alternative curricula to suit 
ambitions of the pupils who did not inte: 
This useful alternative school- 


and has been in existence for 
over 30 years. S 


See Appendix A—Regulations of the Modern School Final Examination. 


(2) 


(3) 
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Even the Senior Cambridge has been modified consider- 
ably, so many Heads pointed out, to keep pace with changing 
needs and the new conception of diversified secondary educa- 
tion that has been evolving all over the world, so that, under 
the present Cambridge regulations, each candidate is free to 
to choose his combination of subjects from among a wide 
variety of subjects, academic and technical. Further, steps 
have already been taken by the Inter-State Board for Anglo- 
Indian Education to suggest to the Cambridge Local Examina- 


tion Syndicate certain modifications to bring the pattern and 
the course of studies and examination for the Senior Cam- 
bridge more into line with the new multi-purpose pattern of 
Higher Secondary Education in India proposed by the Mudaliar 
Commission. 


The education given in the classrooms of Anglo-Indian Schools 
was, the Heads admitted, to a not inconsiderable extent, 
academic and bookish, but this was balanced by the stress in 
these schools on the study of practical subjects like Art and 
Crafts, and by the use of “activity methods,” (which have 
been utilised with great success in the Kindergarten and lower 
Primary Classes in Anglo-Indian Schools for over 25 years), 
together with the emphasis on games and co-curricular activities 
of all kinds, as a complement and completion of the work done 
in the classroom. The Heads, however, agreed to do all in 
their power to make their classroom education less bookish 
and theoretical by extending the use of the above methods. 
This matter is more fully dealt with in the Chapter on 
“Dynamic Methods of Teaching” so need not be laboured 


here. 


The Heads agreed that this criticism was true with regard to 
syllabuses in many subjects in use in many Anglo-Indian 
Schools. They therefore decided to appoint small expert 
Standing Committees in the main subjects of the curriculum, 
which would, in the light of present day needs, frame model 
graded syllabuses from Class I to Class XI, review the Text 
book field and suggest lists of suitable text books, and suggest 
progressive methods of teaching particular subjects at all levels 


and to different age-groups. 


(4) 


(5) 
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These model graded syllabuses, lists of text-books, and 
suggestions for teaching would, when drawn up, be circulated 
for the guidance of schools and teachers. 


This deficiency, (though present to a limited extent in many 
Anglo-Indian Schools, and to a great extent in a few schools) 
was, the Heads felt, less evident in Anglo-Indian Schools as 
a whole because of their stress on activity methods, correlation, 
projects, handwork, laboratory work in Science, educational 
excursions, co-curricular games, clubs and societies, and active 
community life etc. Still the Heads agreed that there was 
room for improvement and, in this connection, felt that their 
decision to introduce Art and Crafts as a compulsory and 
integral part of the curriculum in all classes from the K.G. 
to Class IX, and the proposed introduction of Social Studies, 
“the study of the social environment and human relations,” 
and General Science, “the study of the physical environment 
and man’s relation to Nature,” at the High School stage would 
do much to make the curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools 
broader, and to provide a wider range of knowledge, skills 
occupations, activities and experiences to cater better for the 
entire range of the pupils’ interests and capacities, physical 
intellectual, emotional, social and spiritual. 


The proper teaching of Social Studies, plus the active 
community life provided by Anglo-Indian Schools, together 
with the House System, Prefect System and Student Councils 
would provide the students in addition, “with practical training 
in the art of living, and show him through actual experience 
how community life is organised and sustained." 


The Heads agreed that this criticism was true to a large extent 
in Anglo-Indian Schools, but stressed that in this matter 
schools were fettered to a large extent by the requirements 
of Examining Bodies like the Secondary Education Board and 
the Cambridge Local Examination Syndicate. A number of 
Heads pointed out that the Cambridge regulations permitted a 
wide choice of subjects so that pupils could in theory choose 
those suited to their individual abilities and aptitudes. In 
actual practice, however, their choice was considerably restric- 
ted, as most schools, due to the exigencies of their staffing 
position, could only provide very limited options. After fur- 
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- ther discussion on ways and means of overcoming this obstacle, 
> 


(6) 


(7) 


the Heads agreed to explore the possibility, by the pooling 
of staff by nearby schools, making special arrangements outside 
the Time Table, employment of part time teachers etc., of 
providing a greater variety of choice of subjects for the 
Senior Cambridge (the present rigid School Final syllabus, it 
was felt provided little or no scope for such choice) so that 
every pupil, could, as far as practicable, offer a combination 
of subjects suited to his or her abilities and aptitudes. The 
proposed revision of the Cambridge Overseas Examination 
regulations and requirements to provide an even greater choice 


was welcomed by the Heads, but they felt it would increase the 
ding and paying enough suitably qualified staff 


problem of fin 
t was prepared to render 


to implement it, unless the Governmen 
generous financial assistance. 


The Heads agreed this criticism was applicable to a limited 
extent in Anglo-Indian Schools, but felt that, while there was 
d to do to reduce the bur- 


much they could do and were prepare 
den o£ internal tests and examinations, there was little they could 
do directly to reduce the domination of external examinations, 


as, unlike the U.K. where they predominated, Heads and 
teachers were generally given very inadequate representation 
on the controlling bodies of these examinations in India. 
They stressed that this state of affairs should be remedied 
soon, and that, as in the U.K., Heads and teachers should be 
closely connected with and indeed play a determining role in 
the framing and conduct of external  School-leaving 


examinations. 


This criticism, the Heads considered, was applicable to indivi- 
dual Anglo-Indian Schools, though, it was pointed out that in 
West Bengal there were two very efficient Secondary Technical 
Schools which catered for the needs of pupils in the Anglo- 
Indian School system in the State wishing to pursue the study 
of technical and vocational subjects. Besides this, many Girls’ 
Schools had for over 25 years provided efficient pre-vocational 
courses in Stenography, Pre-Nursing, Home Science etc., and 
á few Boys Schools courses in Woodwork and Metalwork. 
Indeed it was agreed that by and large Anglo-Indian Sitech 
in West Bengal had played a pioneering role in preparing their 
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students, not only for College but for direct entry into Com- 
merce and Industry, and by so doing had equipped them to 
play the part in this industrial and economic development of 
the country. The Heads unanimously agreed, however, that 
much more could and should be done in this respect in the 
future then had been done in the past. 


The Middle School Curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools 


At a previous Seminar the Heads had decided on the content of 
the Curriculum for the Primary and Middle School. They reiterated 
their decision and decided to take immediate steps to implement the 
recommendations of the Commission that the Middle School Curriculum 
should include the following:—(i) Languages (English, Bengali, Hindi), 
(ii) History, (iii) Geography (the Heads felt that without a sound basis 
in History and Geography, Social Studies would not be possible hence 
were firmly of the opinion that its study should be postponed to the 
High School stage), (iv) General Science, (v) Elementary Mathematics, 
(vi) Craft, (vii) Physical Education. 


The Heads felts that the above list was inadequate and suggested the 
following additions: Art (to be taught in correlation with Craft); 
Music and Singing; Elocution, Dramatics and Choral Speech; General 
Knowledge and Current Affairs, and Religious and/or Moral Instruction. 


The High School Curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools 


The ‘Heads unanimously supported the recommendations of the 
S. E. Commission that at the Secondary stage ‘diversified courses’ of 
instruction should be provided so that each and every pupil could choose 
an option suited to his ability and aptitude, provided that a certain 
number of core subjects were studied in common. 


Th jects, 
the Heads agreed, should be:— eee e 


(1) Languages—English, Bengali and Hindi, 
(2) General Science, 


(3) Social Studies, 
(4) Elementary Mathematics, 
(5) Crafts (and Art where possible and necessary). 
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r They welcomed the proposal that the Senior Cambridge examina- 
tion was to be revised to fit in with the above Core-cum-Elective High 


School Curriculum, 
dese tS m EE 


Implementation of the above Resolutions 


(1) Heads of Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal have, through 
the All-India Association of Heads of Anglo-Indian Schools, 
played a prominent part in planning the modifications necessary 
in the regulations and syllabuses of the Senior Cambridge 
examination to bring it into line with the general Core-cum 
diversified pattern of Secondary Education suggested by the 
Mudaliar Commission. In this connection it may noted that 

ised pattern and syllabus suggested for the Senior 

Cambridge conforms very closely to the pattern and sylla- 

buses drawn up by the West Bengal Secondary Education 

Board for the Higher Secondary School Certificate Examination. 


(2) A greater use of activity methods, corelation, projects etc., 
(see Chapter VIII) and a greater emphasis on Art and a 
variety of Crafts from Classes I—VIII are helping to make the 
curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools less bookish and theoreti- 
cal. Co-curricular activities are being used with the same 
object in view. (See Chapter XII). 

Syllabus Revision Committees of Heads and experienced 
teachers were appointed to draw up model graded syllabuses 
in the following subjects- from Classes I—XI. 


(1) Mathematics. 
(2) Nature Study and General Science. 


(3) Geography. 

(4) History and Civics. 

(5) Art and Crafts. 

(6) English. 

(7) Bengali and Hindi as Second Languages. 

These Committies met several times and drew up model graded 
Syllabuses which were circulated; the schools sent in helpful and critical 
Suggestions which were considered by the Syllabus Revision Com- 
Mittees, and their original syllabuses revised in the light of them. 
Final model graded syllabuses in the above subjects, representing a 


the rev 
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— 
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consensus of enlightened opinion, were then finalised and have been 
circulated to all schools. These model syllabuses are meant to be sug- 
gestive not obligatory; many schools have accepted them in toto; others 
have drawn up their own, suited to local conditions, on the model of 
the circulated syllabuses. In most cases the model graded syllabuses 
were accompanied by practical and stimulating suggestions concerning 
the best methods of handling them at different age-levels. Two of these 
model syllabuses-cum-suggestions-for-teaching, which, it was felt, might 
be of special value to non Anglo-Indian Schools were published by the 
Association of Teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal. A 
third “Suggestions for the Tezching of Art and Crafts in Schools in 
India” is to be published shortly. Lack of finance make it difficult to. 
publish the other syllabuses. These revised syllabuses, which are up-to- 
date and cut out much dead wood, have been of great value to the schools. 


(4) Art & Crafts has been introduced as a compulsory subject in 
all Anglo-Indian Schools from Class I to Class VII. A rapidly 
increasing number of schools extend their study, on a compul- 
sory basis, till Class IX, and on a voluntary basis till Class 
XI; others do so on voluntary basis from Class VIII io 
Class XI. It is hoped that, once the Senior Cambridge pattern 
is revised, all schools will make Art & Crafts compulsory for 
all pupils till at least Class IX. 


Social Studies. This is a new subject for Anglo-Indian Schools, as 
for other schools in India. But they are eager to explore the Social 
Studies idea which, in the form of “Environmental Studies” and “Centres 
of Interest,” has been long experimented with by a number of Anglo- 
Indian Schools. A Training Course in the teaching of Social Studies 
recently organised by the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools, West 
Bengal, has been attended by one teacher from each Anglo-Indian School 
in Calcutta, and it is hoped that Social Studies will soon form an 
integral part of the curriculum in the upper classes of Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal. Heads of Anglo-Indian Schools are however: 
opposed to the idea of it being taught in the Middle School classes of 
Anglo-Indian Schools; they are convinced that a solid foundation of 
History, Geography and General Knowledge and Current Affairs, which 
Anglo-Indian Schools are attempting to give to all pupils in Classes 
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I—VIII, is essential before the effective teaching of Social Studies can 
begin in Class IX, by which time they feel children will have both the 
cultural background and the psychological maturity to benefit from the 
Social Studies approach to the curriculum. 


Introduction of Techniques of Basie Education 
into Anglo-Indian Schools 


At the suggestion of the Central Advisory Board of Education and 
the Inter-State Board for Anglo-Indian Education, Heads of Anglo-Indian 
Schools have also agreed to experiment with the use of selected tech- 
niques of basic education such as education through creative crafts, 
activity methods corelation etc., in the Schools. A Seminar of the 
Heads of Calcutta Schools will be held shortly to explore the possibility 
and extent to which these techniques, many of which have already been 
successfully been used for over 25 years in Anglo-Indian Schools in 
West Bengal can be used to even greater effect in the Anglo-Indian 


Schools in the future than they have been in the past. 


By these modifications and the use of traditional means such as 
games and athletics, co-curricular activities, the house and prefect 
system etc, Anglo-Indian Schools are endeavouring to cater for the 
development of the total personality of the pupil. 

(5) Anglo-Indian Schools are endeavouring to provide a general 

core-cum diversified pattern of Secondary Education broadly 
on the lines suggested by the Mudaliar Commission. 


(6-7) Anglo-Indian Schools are taking steps to ensure that pupils 
are not unduly burdened by internal and external examinations. 
Internal examinations are generally being limited to the terminal 
tests, and a mixture of the essay type, new type, and oral tests, 
and the giving of marks for work done in school and at home 
are helping to reduce the burden on the pupils’ memory. 


External examinations in most Anglo-Indian Schools are being 
limited to:— 
(1) The Middle School Examination taken in Class VII which, 
being a partly internal examination, does not impose an undue 
strain on the pupils or teachers. 


(2) The Senior Cambridge or Higher Secondary School Certificate 
taken in Class XI. 


(3) 


(7 


= 


Almost all Anglo-Indian School 
the teaching of the following subjects 


stage:— 
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Some schools take the Modern School Final Examination in 
Class IX. This is an alternative School leaying examination 
to the Senior Cambridge Examination and Higher Secondary 
School Certificate. It has a strong vocational bias and aims 
at equipping pupils for entry into apprenticeships, nursing, steno- 
graphy and similar avocations. 


Many Anglo-Indian Boys’ Schools have had Woodwork Classes 
for a long time, and most of the Girls’ Schools have provided 
Commercial and Home Science Classes to prepare pupils for 
certain avocations on leaving school. The Modern School 
Final Examination with its general-cum-vocational pattern has 
also, since the late 20’s, provided a strong practical and voca- 
tional bias to the curriculum of the Modern Schools, Since 
1957 many of the Secondary Schools have started taking this 
examination, in addition to the Cambridge and the Higher 
Secondary School Certificate, as a stepping stone to these 
examinations. This has given a slight practical and vocational 
bias to the traditional courses, for at least one practical subject 
(Woodwork, Metalwork, Art-Craft, Cookery, or Dressmaking) 
is compulsory for all pupils taking this examination. The 
decision to make Art & Crafts a compulsory subject for all 
pupils from Class I—VII, and often till class IX, has intro- 
duced another welcome practical element into the curriculum. 


Curriculum in the Middle School 


s in West Bengal provide for 
to all pupils at the Middle School 


(1) English, 

(2) Bengali. 

(3) Hindi. 

(4) Geography, 

(5) General Science, 

(6) Elementary Mathematics, 

(7) Art & Crafts, 

(8) General Knowledge and Current Affairs 
(9) Physical Education, Games and Athletics. 
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(10) Music and Singing. 
(11) Elocution, Dramatics and Choral Speech. 
(12) Religious Instruction /Moral Instruction. 


Besides this they provide a number of co-curricular activities, 


Curriculum at the High School Stage 


Almost all Anglo-Indian Schools provide, or will shortly provide the 
following Core Subjects for all pupils:— : 


(1) Languages—English, Bengali, Hindi (till Class IX). 
(2) General Science—(till Class X). 

(3) Social Studies—(till Class X). 

(4) Elementary Mathematics—(till Class X). 

(5) Art & Crafts—(till Class IX). 


' In addition they provide a fairly wide choice of elective subjects, 


either on the grouped pattern of elective courses drawn up by the 
Mudaliar Commission, or on the more flexible pattern drawn up by 
the Cambridge Local Syndicate, so that each student can choose elective 
subjects according to his abilities and aptitudes, 


They also continue to provide for the teaching of some or all of 
the subjects 8-12 of the Middle School Curriculum listed above. 


The curriculum in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal is there- 
fore being shaped and moulded to conform in broad outlines to the 
national pattern of education laid down by the Mudaliar Commission 
and to the State pattern laid down by the Secondary Education Board. 


CHAPTER V 


Special Aspects of the Curriculum I. 
The Study of Indian Languages in Anglo-Indian Schools 


At its 6th meeting, the Heads Seminar discussed the place of the 
Indian Languages in the Curriculum of Anglo-Indian Schools. 


The Chairman in his introductory remarks put the following pro- 
positions to the Heads for their earnest consideration :一 


(1) Our thinking on this vitally important matter of the role of 
the Indian Languages in our schools must not stem from our 
prejudices, or be rooted in the past, but forward-looking and 
conditioned by the anticipated needs of children in the India 
of the future, not the India of five, or even two years ago. 


(2) Unless all children left Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal 
well on the road to becoming truly bilingual in English and 
Bengali, and with a working knowledge of the proposed official 
language (Hindi), their chances of success in life in the new 
India would be in jeopardy, and they would be, to a greater 
or less extent, misfits, for they would not be in a position to 
mingle or communicate freely with others or play their 


full part in the building up of the New India, as good leaders 
or followers. | 


Measures to Improve Language Teaching 


Ae T expressed their whole-hearted agreement with their p° 
positions and discussed steps to improve the standard of language 


teaching and achievement throu: 
° ghout the iscus- 
sion they passed the following resolutions ENS idm 


(i) ed authorities should make every effort to get and kee? 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi 


(vii) 
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internal and extra-curricular life of the school and be treated 
as valued colleagues and equals. 


Heads should personally help non-Anglo-Indian language . 


teachers to adjust themselves to Anglo-Indian Schools and to 
develop into satisfactory teachers and disciplinarians as they 
often do in other subjects ie. Science, Mathematics, etc. 


They should insist that their language teachers, specially in 
the early stages of language teaching, should use the pro- 
gressive methods outlined in the pamphlet on the teach- 
ing of Bengali as a second language of the Association of 
Teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools, and in the pamphlet on 
Hindi teaching of the Inter-State Board of Anglo-Indian 


Education. 


In order to improve the standard of achievement in the Indian 
Languages, the teaching of Bengali should be started not 
later than Class III and Hindi not later than Class V. The 
graded syllabus in Bengali in the pamphlet on Bengali 
teaching* should be adopted, with any modifications deemed 
necessary, by schools which start Bengali in Class III. The 
syllabuses suggested are minimum syllabuses, schools may 
go beyond them if they wish, and are encouraged to do so. 


The graded syllabuses in Hindi for Classes V—IX circula: 
ted earlier by the Inspector should be adopted, with modi- 
fications where necessary, by all schools starting Hindi in 
Class V. These syllabuses are minimum syllabuses; schools 
may go beyond if they wish, and are encouraged to do so. 


At least a period a day should be given to the students of 
Bengali in the early stages. This may be reduced when 
Hindi is introduced, but not less than three periods a week 
each should be given to both these languages in the middle 


and upper schools. 


*The Teaching of Bengali as a Second Language—published by the Nikhil 
Bharat Banga Bhasa Prochar Samity and the Association of Teachers in 


Anglo-Indian Schools. 
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(viii) Through the building up of Indian Language libraries, cele- 


(ix) 


bration of festivals, birthdays of great leaders and patriots, 
pictures etc., the proper atmosphere for the study and appre- 
ciation of the Indian Languages should be created, 


The Government rule about non-promotion if the students 
do not attain a satisfactory standard jn an Indian language 
should be enforced strictly with immediate effect. A 
satisfactory standard should be interpreted to mean a pass; 
the percentage mark for a pass should be the same as those 
for other important subjects like English and Arithmetic. 
Before this is done however, the following steps should be 


taken to impress on parents and children the urgency and 
importance of the matter; — 


(a) A Circular containing the Government ruling on the 
above should be sent to round with the warning that 
the rule is to be strictly enforced in the future, 


(b) If children do not mal 


(c 


Children who fail in the final test may be given a final 
supplementary test after the vacation, If they pass in 


it, they may be promoted; if they do 
be retained, 


(d 


Every possible Occasion sh 
lo encourage their children 
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from the earliest stage. Where this is not possible 
special coaching classes should be arranged for back- 
ward pupils, as they often are in English and other 


subjects. 


The Heads unanimously agreed that if the above 
measures were strictly enforced in spirit and to the letter 
there would soon be a change of attitude on the part of 
teachers, children and parents leading to much higher 
standard of achievement in the Indian languages, 


Implementation of Resolutions on Language-Teaching 
in Anglo-Indian Schools 


Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal have taken, or are taking 
active steps to implement the Indian language formula, emphasis on 
Bengali as the principal Indian language, and Hindi as the second Indian 
language. Suitably qualified language teachers have been appointed, 
whenever possible, and, in all schools, are treated on a basis of com- 
plete equality with other staff members of like qualifications with 
regard to status, conditions of service, salary scales etc. In this respect 
one of the Heads reports “Language teachers in this school enjoy the 
same status, salary etc. as other teachers, and play their full part in 
the internal and extra-curricular life of the school where their contri- 
butions especially in concerts etc., has been most welcome and appre- 
ciated by the other teachers, parents and children." And several other 


Heads report similarly. 


Indian Language teachers have also attended special Refresher 
Courses, Conferences and Seminars organised by the Inspector of 
Anglo-Indian Schools, West Bengal, on the teaching of Hindi and 
Bengali as second languages, and participated in drawing up graded 
syllabuses in these languages. Efforts have been made by a few of these 
teachers to create a proper atmosphere for language learning and to use 
the progressive “Direct Method” to teach Bengali and Hindi to non- 
Bengali and non-Hindi speaking children; but the reports of several of 
the Heads, one of whom complains, “Language teachers do not understand 
the problem of the child to whom Bengali and Hindi are second langu- 
ages,” shows that there is considerable scope for improvement in this 
matter. At present, however, there are grounds for hope for a set of 
lesson plans embodying the Direct Method approach is being drawn up 
by a couple of experienced language teachers under the personal super- 
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vision of the Inspector, for the proper teaching of Bengali and Hindi as 
second languages, and once these are in the hands of the teachers a great 
improvement in methods of language teaching, leading to betier standards 
of achievement is certain to follow, : 


With a view to improving teaching and achievement, School autho- 
rities are also endeavouring to provide more time ‘on a very crowded 
Time Table for the Indian Languages. “We are making every effort;” 
writes one Head, “to improve the standard of teaching and achievement 
in the Indian languages, More time has been provided and special 


classes arranged for the backward,” and other Heads report in similar 
vein. 


Suage, but they are 


given a second chance aft The expression 
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the pass mark being th 


poet. d a working knowledge 
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(4) Small Bengali and Hindi libraries or sections of School libra- 
ries have been started in several schools, and the children are 
being encouraged to read simple books, magazines, and news- 
papers in these languages, besides their text-books. 

Many school magazines have started special Bengali and Hindi 


(5 
sections which are popular with students and parents. 


— 


(6) Special prizes and rewards are being given for progress and 
achievement in the Indian languages, especially to children who 
do not have Bengali or Hindi as their mother tongue. 

Plays, playlets, recitations and songs etc., in Bengali and Hindi 
are finding an important place in school concerts in Anglo- 
Indian Schools, and are no longer considered a novelty. 
Children in some schools are shown in School or taken to see 


Bengali and Hindi films. 
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— 


The cumulative effect of all these efforts is slowly but steadily 
making itself felt. “It is gratifying to note,” reports one Head, “that 
there has been.a marked improvement on the part of most of the pupils 
in Indian languages,” and another “There has en an improvement in 
Our students especially in the Junior classes"; while a third writes, 
“Parents are co-operating well by encouraging: their children to pay 
more attention to Bengali and Hindi. There is certainly a marked 
improvement on the part of most of the pupils and the language 
teachers are well pleased with the life and interest displayed by pupils 


in their language lessons.” 

rds in the Indian languages is uphill 
ages—English, Bengali and Hindi— 
j other subjecis imposes a consider- 


The struggle to improve standa 
wae since the study of three gy 
Plus a la owing number o, s : 
able ra ied ene pupil, and makes it almost iude pr 
School authorities to give enough time per week to x. s4 ei EP 
alone the Indian languages. Still, keeping both EC am in 
Mind, much has been done to give a *New Look" to Indian. Boe 
teaching in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal, ear ae, poe 
that in time they will achieve their ideal to send gue oe a in y : 
ee who ate ut DE ay s di ue ned al home 
Workin ze of Hindi, people W 
both oE e e M ds and in the modern world. 


CHAPTER VI 


Special Aspects of the Curriculum II 
The Teaching of Art and Crafts in Anglo-Indian Schools 


Art and Crafts in the form of Handbook in the Kindergarten and 
lower primary classes, and Crafts, like dressmaking and needlework, toy 
making and woodwork, in the middle and upper school classes have been 
an important feature of Anglo-Indian Schools for the past twenty five 
years. The main stress in such Art and Craft teaching has been, on their 
“creative aspect,” but the “productive aspect,” which is emphasised in 
Basic Education, has also been anticipated in the traditional, annual 
"Sales of Work" conducted by the majority of Girls’ Schools. But the 
teaching and learning of these subjects was conditioned in the past by 
certain limiting factors, 


(ii 


While a few schools 
courses and well-qualifi 
these pre-requistes for 


had well-drawn up and 
ed teachers, 


really effectiy, 


stimulating 
the majority lacked both 
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y specially gifted children 
Were, as a rule, permitted 
of these Subjects, 


d ae discussing Chapter VI of the SEC. Report, the majority of 
eads agreed that, with Tegard to the teaching and Study of Art and 
Crafts, especially in j| 


he middle and u : d 
i Pper school, their approach ha 
been so far to hold that “their Position in the curriculum is regarded as 


ornament; , 
ntal or at least Secondary? On a careful reconsideration of this 


matter, the majority, however, whole-heartedly concurred with the elo- 
quent plea of the Commission that “t 


: nese subjects demand expression 
and i i 

n wc with as much Importance in their own way as the 
purely intellectual Subjects; ang they can þe used for the education of 
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the human mind as easily and effectively as the so called intellectual 
subjects. As valuable media for the development of the emotional side 
of the mind, their place is certainly higher than that of the ordinary 
subjects. Their inclusion in the school curriculum is valuable for the 
proper development of the emotions and helpful to the growth of other 
aspects of the personality, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual. Who 
could deny the intellectual and aesthetical value to a student in the crea- 
tion, undertaken and completed, of a piece of art or handwork? No 
apology is needed to-day for including Art and Crafts as an essential 
element in this curriculum.” Accordingly the Heads unanimously 


decided: 


(1) That Art and Crafts should immediately be made compulsory 
subjects of study in the entire primary and middle school for 


all children. 


y of Art and Crafts for all children 


That the compulsory stud 
least 


be extended gradually into the secondary stage till at 
Class IX, after which they should be optional subjects of study. 
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(3) That Art and Crafts be made as integral part of the curriculum, 
and that they be correlated with one another, and with the other 


subjects of the curriculum, wherever possible. 


(4) That a Committee of experienced 
Anglo-Indian Schools, under the Chairmanship of the Inspector 
of Anglo-Indian Schools, be appointed immediately to draw up 
a Model Graded syllabus in Art and Crafts from Class I to 
Class XI, together with suggestions as to the correct approach 
to the teaching of these important subjects to the different age- 
groups. ^ 

(5) That, wherever possible, Anglo-Indian Schools should employ 

specialists to teach Art and Crafts throughout the school. 

That a Refresher Course be organised to train Non-specialist 

: The individuals chosen 


Art and Crafts teachers in the schools. j 
for this course should be specially gifted and interested, and, 


after training, should be entrusted with the teaching of Art and 
Crafts in these lower classes, under the overall guidance of the 


specialist teacher. 
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(7) That in Art teaching in Anglo-Indian Schools there should be 
an increasing emphasis on Indian and Asian subjects and motifs, 
and children should be encouraged to study and draw inspira- 
tion from the great Artists both of the East and of the West. 
With this end in view good reproductions of famous Indian and 
Western Paintings should be prominently displayed in the Art 
Studio, and albums of reproductions of the 
tings, ancient and modern, 
ciation and inspiration. 


great Indian pain- 
should also be available for appre- 
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(i) Art and Crafts has been made a co; 


for all pupils in almost all Anglo-In 
upto Class VIT. 


mpulsory subject of study 
dian Schools from Class I 
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of these subjects by all children 
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e not alread 
€ near future, . 


majority of schools 
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ning to do so in th x $ H 
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the teaching of Art and Crafts, correlation with each other 
and with the other subjects in the carrying out of projects and 
centres of interest, is being practised on a growing scale, and, 
as a result, they are no longer being regarded, either by the 
pupils, teachers or the Heads, as merely ornamental or as 
extra-curricular subjects, but treated increasingly as an integral 


part of the curriculum. 


(iv) An expert Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Inspec- 
tor of Schools, has drawn up a model graded syllabus and 
suggestions for teaching Art and Crafts at all levels which 
will soon be made available to all schools. 


(v) The majority of the Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal 
have appointed, part time or whole time, Specialists to teach 
Art and Crafts. Where whole-time Specialists are employed, 
they usually teach them from Class II or III—Class XI; where 
the Specialists are part-time, they usually teach the middle 


and upper classes, and the lower classes are taught by non- 


specialist teachers, who are specially interested and gifted, 


or by class teachers, under the general guidance and super- 


vision of the Specialist. 
(vi) An intensive eight-week Basic Training Course in Arts and , 
Crafts teaching for non-specialist teachers was organised by 
the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools, in the winter of 1954, 
and was much appreciated by the 30 participating teachers 
who benefitted greatly themselves from their training, and 
passed on their benefit to their children when they returned 


to their schools. 
Schools have implemented these 


husism for Indian subjects and 
being produced in Art and 


(vii & viii) Almost all Anglo-Indian 
resolutions. There is great enti 
motifs, and much first rate-work is 
a wide variety of Crafts. 

All types of Art (Object Drawing, Memory Drawing, Plant Studies, 
Figure work, Still life, and Imaginative Composition) are being attemp- 
ted in Anglo-Indian Schools, and various media being used, such as, 
Pencils, chalks, pastels, powder-paints, water colour, and oil paints. 


( XT 


In teaching Crafts the creative element and the pomo es 
are stressed, especially in the primary classes. Anglo-In jan Sc m 
agree with Professor Humayun Kabir who states in nan ae 
New India “Restriction, to one craft means that teachers an g een 
with different tastes and abilities have no freedom af, ME MR 
tive crafts are thus necessary for these reasons. Mullipi a gu da 
reflect the many-sidedness of life. Different ge. me er 
ments of children and teachers with different abilities. 


plasticine, paper, wood etc., 
es and limitations of each 


hoice. Crafts commonly taught in Anglo- 

d tearing, card board craft, waste- 

& use of eggshells, match boxes, old gramophone 

records, etc.) , basketry, modelling in plasticine and clay, flower and soft- 

toy making, and needle ing in the primary schools, and 

clay-modelling, potter nting, alpona, lino and 
wood cuts, and woodwork; 


lwork, and dressmaking, 
in the middle and upper school, 


Reports from the schools indicate that the Breater stress on Art 
and Crafts i 


: like basketry, 
in the more creative crafts). 


enjoyed doing), 
academic subjects. Capitalisi 
of the parents, who 
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produced by their children in the Art and Crafts classes, many schools 
have started holding annual art and craíts exhibitions which are greatly 


appreciated by parents and guardians. 


In 1954 a very successful Art and Crafts Exhibition of Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal organised by the Inspector of Anglo-Indian 
Schools, in co-operation with the Association of Teachers in Anglo- 
Indian Schools. It was opened by the Governor, the late Dr. H. 
Mukherjee and both His Excellency and distinguished judges commen- 
ted in warm terms on the wide range and variety of the exhibition and the 
high standard of achievement. The Amrita Bazar Patrika reported this 


Exhibition as follows:— 


Minds and Handwork in Perfect Unison 
Anglo-Indian School’s Art and Crafts Exhibition 


the Anglo-Indian 


“An exhibition of Art and Crafts by pupils of 
Martiniere School, 


Schools of West Bengal is being held at the La 
11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
pated in this exhibition and the total 


Nearly 30 schools have partici 
housand. The paintings are mostly 


number of exhibits is well over a t 
in water colour and there is also a separate section for pencil sketches. 
The most interesting part of the exhibition is represented by the crafts 
which show very conspicuously the ingenuity and skill of the young 


students. Toys and toy models, fret-work, pottery, and textile designs 
shown at this exhibition. The 


are among the most outstanding objects 

boys and girls have given very clear proof of an abllity to apply their 
minds and their hands in perfect unison. 

xhibition have awarded 41 prizes to the 
been adjudged to be the best at this 
belong to the five year old children 


The organizers of the E 
boys and girls whose work has 
exhibition. The youngest group 
and the oldest are about 16 years. 
rranged with great taste, and, although 
e. the display is so effective, that there 
: halls where the exhibition 


The Exhibition has been a 
the number of exhibits is so larg 
is no sense of overcrowding. There are three 
has been spread out. 

Tt is a real pleasure to wander among these attractive specimens 
and boys and girls in parti- 


9f youthful workmanship for half an hour, 
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cular will find much to admire among these hundreds of paintings and 
specimens of handwork." 


A similar Exhibition for Hill Schools was organised in 1956 at 
Darjeeling, and another very successful State Exhibition for all Anglo- 


Indian Schools was held in November, 1958 where the quality and 
variety of the exhibits was outstanding. 


Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal are second to none in their 
enthusiasm for and successful integration of Art and Crafts in the School 
curriculum, not only at the Kindergarten and the primary classes but 
also at the middle and upper school stages. They look forward to a 
bright future with regard to the 


development and exploration of this 
important aspect of the total education of the child. 


CHAPTER VII 


Special Aspects of the Curriculum III. 
The Role of the Library in Anglo-Indian Schools 


The Secondary Education Commission envisaged the School Library 
as "the hub of the academic and intellectual life of the school, a centre 
of free and supervised study as well as of group projects undertaken 
by seniors.” * | 

At their 6th meeting the Heads discussed the function of the School 
Library in Anglo-Indian Schools in the light of the above ideal. After 
discussion the Heads unanimously passed the following resolutions:— 

(1) A properly equipped and utilised School Library is absolutely 

essential for the working of every educational institution in 
order to stimulate the cultural interests and promote the cul- 


tural development of pupils. 

Every Anglo-Indian Secondary School should have a School 
Library-cum-Workroom; Class libraries and Subject libraries 
should also, wherever possible, be organised, and utilised to 
achieve the purposes outlined by the Mudaliar Commission. 
Wherever possible, full-time qualified librarians should be 
appointed. If this is not possible, Trained Teacher Librarians, 
who have a love for books and an understanding of students’ 
reading interests, should be appointed, and all intending teachers 
should be given some in-service training in the basic principles of 
library work in the Training Colleges, as well as through 
Refresher Courses while they are in service. 

The Heads decided to take immediate steps to improve their 
School Libraries, and suggested ways and means of making 
them a functional-and integral part of normal school life. 
The Chairman promised to explore the possibility of arranging 
for short basic courses in Librarianship for practising teachers 
to equip them with the knowledge and skill to do the work 
of Teacher Librarians with reasonable efficiency. 
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Implementation of the above Resolutions 
During the past three years an amount of hard and enthusiastic 
work has heen done in the majority of Anglo-Indian Schools, either in 
Starting new School Libraries, or providing a new approach io exist- 
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ing School Libraries and giving them a central place in the intellectual 
and recreational life of the schools. The majority of schools have taken 
effective steps to make their School Libraries more attractive and. useful, 
to educate the teachers to make a better use of their resources, and 
to encourage the children to develop a real love of reading both for 
pleasure and for profit. Every Anglo-Indian School in West Bengal 
has a Central School Library. In some schools this is, unfortunately, 
still only a place from which books are issued once a week or fortnight; 
in others it is also used, as it should be, as a Reading Room-Cum- 
Workroom. In addition to the main Library, many schools also have 
Class libraries. Since the School authorities cannot at present afford 
to appoint full-time Librarians, most of them are using Teacher-Libra- 


rians. Such teachers are often relieved of a portion of their normal 
teaching load so that they ma: 


y devote more time to their important 
work as Librarians, 


i 
Basie Courses in Librar 

The Inspector was fortunat 

in a honorary capacity, 
conduct two Basic Cours 


schools in Darjeeling and 
trained to become a rea: 


y Training 


fairl 
to yearly, gu 


"School Guidance P, : i 
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is M ieee its po library but we feel that a special room well- 
vide such a library;” and nE S a oe eee M 
y; e library is added to every fi 
CT E the Saree have access to it. A trained Teacher-Librarian 
ndance." third School reports as follows:—‘Each cl 
Class III—V has its own library, an tan 
pupils to use the library to acid prc Du RAPI 
School (VII—XI) has a common library which is iei " E 
master who is responsible for English in these two classes. nuls 
a separate Library for the Senior school and Classes IX—XI use this 
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brary and also to the leading newspapers, a 
and a fourth writes.” We have con- 
ry this year. The Librarian has 


have free access to the Li 
a number of useful periodicals;” 


centrated on strengthening the Libra 
taken the short course of library training organised by the Inspector. 


A small Reading Room has been set up and library classes are held. 
Each class from III 一 VIII attends in turn. The pupils are guided to 
read books suitable to their age but each pupil has the individuality of 


choices within certain limits. We intend to put new life into the library 
suitable travel pictures, charts and illustrations 


The B.LS. and the U.S.LS. send us inter- 
Older pupils are being encourag 


by putting up 
to arouse the pupils interest. 


esting brochures on various subjects. 
to read the daily paper, magazines and simple Bengali literature etc." 
Hills reports “The school has a 


The Head of a Boys school in the 

well equipped library and books are graded according to the abilities 

of the pupil Every effort is made to have the boys properly classified 

and special help is gives to backward boys." and the Head of a large 
Senior Library containing 


Girls’ school in Calcutta states *We have a e E 
approximately 2,500 books and a Junior Library containing approxi- 


mately 350. The K.G. has its own Reading Corner. Each class has 


One library period per week.” 


Library Squads 
_ That the interest in the School Library is not confined to ‘the staff 
15 shown by the fact that jn many schools the children, organised into 
i 1 iv iasti in, settin 
Library squads, are playing 2n active and enthusiastic ue s 
"p, maintaining and running their school Libraries. y squ 
members,” reports one Head, largely responsible for the d 
of the school and class library. the work under a s 
Member. As yet we do not have librarian, but one sta 
ning course in library 
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nember has taken the Inspector's E 


“are 
but they do 
a full-time 
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guidance.” Another reports “Considerable interest has been aroused in 
the newly-opened library and every effort is being made by the staff 
and the pupils themselves to equip and furnish it and to make it the 
centre of interest for all age groups.” A third Head states “The 
library is the boys’ own room, servants are not allowed in. The boys 
see to the cleaning and decoration of the library;” and a fourth Head 
writes “The library has been thoroughly reorganised with the help of 
children who have shown great interest in this new form of activity. 


New books have been added and the Library squad writes reviews of 
these for the School Magazine.” 


From the above reports it is clear that the new importance given to 
the Library in Anglo-Indian Schools has been the result of a joint venture 
of teachers and pupils, a labour of love that has yielded and will conti- 
nue to yield rich results in the future towards realising the ideal role 
of a good School Library. The Library is thus on the way to becoming 


in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal, as it should be, “the hub, around 
which the intellectual 


life of a good school revolves," and, after the 
teacher, one of the most important educational tools in the hands of the 
School authorities, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Dynamic Methods of Teaching in Anglo-Indian School 
ools 


The Chairman in his introductory remarks stated 

H . t 1 H tha 

Pis i UN of view this was perhaps the m ihe 
Ad P as xf a in the Report, and that if a sincere attempt was 
e E ES lent recommendations into effect, it would breathe 
S E y a Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal He 
UK RA sc n to experiment with new ideas and methods 
E Gan, Hi ian chools could continue to be in the future, as they 
Pula S TE in the vanguard of educational progress in free 
"o i were on the march; if Anglo-Indian Schools 
dm P r en eayour, not only to keep pace with but to outstrip 
E e pioneering of new ideas and methods they would be left 
behind. If this happened they would gradually lose their pride of l 

in the educational system of the country, their prestige, and the Ae 


of the educated public. 


The Heads then discussed, approved, and agreed to try and imple- 
ment the following recommendations, with the support of their teachers: 


in schools should aim not merely at 
e in an eficient manner, but also 


(1) The methods of teaching 
attitudes and habits 


the imparting of knowledg 
at inculeating sound values and proper 
of work in the student. 

They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the students 
a determined attachment to work and a desire to do it as 
efficiently, honestly and thoroughly as possible. 

The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism and 


learning through purposeful, concrete and 
the principles of Acti- 


(2 


— 


(3 


— 


memorization to 
realistic situations @ 
vity Education shou 
methods should provid 
and to apply practically 
in the classroom. 

herefore, form pa 


nd, for this purpose: 
ld increasingly underly school practice. 


e opportunities for students 
the knowledge that 
“Expression Work” 
rt of the programme 


(4 


— 


Teaching 
to learn actively; 
they have acquired 
of different kinds must, t 
in every school subject. 
In the teaching of all subjects special st 
on clear thinking and clear expression, 


writing. 


ress should be placed 


(5 
both in speech and 


一 
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(6) Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of knowledge possible, and more on training students 


in the techniques of study and methods of acquiring knowledge 
through personal effort and initiative, 


(7) A well-thought out attempt should be made to adapt methods 
of instruction to the needs of individual students so that, as 
far as possible, dull, average and bright students may all have 
a chance to progress at their own pace. 


(8) Students should be given adequate opportunity to work in 
groups, and to carry out group projects and activities so as 
to develop the qualities necessary for group life and co- 
operative work, 


a 


In his concluding remarks the 
essential for the Heads, through well planned Staff Meetings, to secure 
the full and willing co-operation of their staff members in implementing 
the above decisions, and making them a reality in Anglo-Indian Schools 
in West Bengal, 


Chairman stressed that it was 


Implementation of the above Resolutions 
The majority of Anglo-Indian 


(ol) 


to give opportunities to the student to learn activity, but classes 
that are too large in number and too small in area give little 


scope for such learning." 
A Pertinent Criticism 

One of the Heads had some pertinent observations to offer 
concerning one of the recommendations on teaching method 
of the S.E.C. which had been accepted by the majority of the 
other Heads at the Seminar. 

“We do not entirely agree,” she wrote, “with the state- 
ment that teaching methods should aim less at imparting the 
maximum quantum of knowledge, and more at training students 
in the technique of study and method of acquiring knowledge 
through personal effort and initiative. We think that teaching 
methods should aim at imparting more knowledge (not less), 
and at the same time try to teach children to ferret out 
knowledge for themselves. Moreover,” she concludes, with 
tonsiderable force, “there is a very real danger that when it 
comes to implementing the ideal that the children will get in 
a very superficial idea of research, and that they will waste 
time finding out for themselves what can be more effectively 
and economically taught by à trained and qualified teacher." 


Project and Acti 
Activity methods, centres of interest, 


established feature in Anglo-Indian Schools, 
a century. But they have not been perhaps sufficiently used, and have 


tended to be restricted only to the Kindergarten and lower primary classes. 
Efforts are now being mad Anglo-Indian Schools to use 


$5 i 
More consistently and extensivel y-doing’ and experience as 
an essential complement to Jearning from pooks, and to extend the use 
9f Various types of “activity methods,” wherever possible, through the 


entire primary, middle and senior school. Anglo-Indian Heads have 
i nce of the value of these active methods 


b > 
čen convinced from long expene ! 
a much more consistent use of these 


of learning: what i ded i 
8; t is needed 1S : ; 
methods firouphour the school. This is the jdeal they are working 
«J feel, could be used to 


towards, 

« E 

Activity Methods. » writes one Head, 
Breater advantage. anda have asked all members of staff to put these 
methods to the t t more often in f their lessons; this attitude 
à t roti “Projects are un- 


á true also of expression work": 
ettaken in class and through hobby groups an 


vity Methods 


and projects have been an 
during the past quarter of 


le in most 
y Jearning b 


the course 0 
and another reports 
d societies.” 
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A third Head reports “The Project method has been utilised d 
the teaching of Bengali this year. In another year the History in pae 
lower school was done on the same lines, and then the Geography; 
and a fourth states “The methods -suggested are employed throughout 
the school. Class projects are utilised freely. , Initiative and self- 
expression are encouraged by concerts and entertainments produced by 
the children themselves. There has also been an elocution contest and 
a literary exhibition prepared by the pupils.” In another Girls’ school 


almost every class half-yearly does one-full scale project—Full details of 
two such projects are given below:— 


A Project on Wheai—Class V 
Having chosen the topic “Wheat” for our project the class planned 
exactly what should be done. 


The children collected pictures of wheat lands at di 
cakes, biscuits, bread etc., with recipes. 
used to make picturesque charts. 
of the world on modelling cardb 
of the world, with the help of th 
made these particular lands oul 
from coloured paper, for wall 


flerent stages, 
These colourful pictures were 
One of the children traced out a map 
oard and marked in the wheat lands 
e actual grain stuck on the map. This 
tstanding. Sprays of wheat were made 
decoration over the Project, 


The children made t 
old story hooks, 
the model, ge a road was shown 

ere Was set up a trai 
taking away bags o 


ild, showing a goods train 
modelled out of clay. 


Figures of men and women at work were 


The class chil 
to ask for 


Biscuits” 


dren also Wrote to some biscuit 
pamphlets, posters etc., and we are glad to say 
tedly, Mangarams too 


manufacturers 
that “Britania 
sent us a few 
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biscuit wrappi 
ppings and calendars. The 8 d cli 
m $ e grand climax of th j N 
e form of an exhibition for the Jaspector. P rela oua 


M a jeu day of the Exhibition, the parents of the children 
RN it by contributing cooked. food made from wheat 
Pe a paratas, chappaties, halva, nimkies, singaras, kachories, 
"1 E. iu = etc., all displayed on a separate’ table with the name 
A ad RS ed to each. j On another table we displayed some raw 
dim "up s like atta, maida, vermicilli, macaroni and noodles with 
Rd g market rates attached to each. These were exhibited in 

gunny bags made by the children to represent the item as 


CE 
en in the market. 


L * 
ast but not least the class learnt appropriate poems “The Wind- 


mill” and “My Tea Party.” 


A Stone Age-Project—Class II 

n history as matter 
ects of their choice 
or the building of 


ake the Stone Age i 


Having decided we should t 
asked to bring obj 


arem ee the children were brin 
the Mur they thought necessary as contributions f > 
NER ject. The children gathered the most interesting things. Stones 
Sd RS of various shapes, colour and size were brought. During 
ies eee these were ground down or chipped to the required shapes 
of ape weapons of the Stone Age. During this chipping the lesson 
. ida first fire was explained and demonstrated. Miniature hand ass 
and PCM spears and arrow-heads were produced with surprising speed 
m a ill Pieces of animal skin were also collected by the children 
dio ow the type of clothes worn by the Stone Men. When it was 
cided that we had sufficient material We went to work on the 


Project Model. A fairly broa classroom gave us the 
n and background. The children brought small rock-like stones 
a » were moulded together with clay t9 make a Cave-house. Sprigs 
to ern and evergreen were stuck into the damp clay of the Cave roof 
give a natural look of vegetation. Next the children. brought sand 


Which constituted the floor of the Cave and its sandy hilly surroundings. 
odels of Cave Men were d" nimal’s skins brought 


essed in the pieces of a 
he straight tusked 


Vd the children. Animals of early time i 
"ephant, mammoth, tiger. rhinoceros: cave-bear, reindeer and the cave- 
5 j , of pai nted toys painstakingly collected 

the sandy hills, 


10; 

oem also shown by Way 

Tock e children. These animals 
y ledges and a clear pool of wi 


were at 
ater obtained 
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fairly large magnifying mirror in the sand some distance away from 
the cave. Pots and pans of the Stone Age were modelled in clay. 
Weapons of the Stone Age were exhibited alongside the Cave. 


Then with clay, sticks, 
the Project into an interesti 
touches here and there of t 
of the subject. 


turf and evergreen the children built up 
ng and natural looking scene, adding little 
heir own accord to prove their knowledge 


Charts and sketches showing the type of food in those early times 


were pinned to the wall, These showed that though different 
from the present day diet, the 


that all their needs were satisfied,” 


The first writes « he Activity and Project Methods are most valu- 
able. The drawback in thi 


pupils in a Class, as also the lack of 


: Pace for the proper 
carrying out of such Projects;” and the second 


th i i "We find that only 
© superior teacher in capable of using the proj 
activity methods i 


of these methods 
of uncertainty am 


CHAPTER IX 


E fat an 

xamination and Evaluation in Anglo-Indian Schools 
f the Heads Seminar on the S.E.C. report, 
sed and the following recommenda- 
ed by the Heads who agreed to do 
tive schools:— 


a At the 3rd Meeting o 
cca XI of the report was discus: 
mere the Commission were approv 

est to implement them in their respec! 


A. Examinations: Old and New 
(1) The number of external examinations taken by Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal should be limited, as far as possible, 
to the Modern School Final, the Senior Cambridge or School 
Final of the Secondary Education Board, and the B.O.A.T. 


amination taken in Class VII (Stan- 
ly external and partly internal, should 


be continued, but the Chairman agreed to consider the possi- 
ely internal examination if the majority 


bility of making it a pur 
^ of the schools were of the opinion that question papers set 
externally imposed too great a strain on the children at too 


(2) The Middle School Ex: 
dard V), which was part 


early an age. 
ment in the Essay-type tests, and 
ccurate estimate of the abilities 
being tested, three steps were 


(3) To reduce the subjective ele 
to make examinations a more a 
and activities of the children 


recommended :— 


(i) Objective, 
used as à 
*New Examiner 
tion in Secondary Sc 
to teachers in the constr 


New-Type tests should be more extensively 
complement to the Essay-type test. Ballards 

” and the ALGS.E, publication *Evalua- 
hools" were recommended as a guide 
uction of such tests. 


questions set in the Essay-type 
ing, and encourag 


m " 
(ii) The type of pel eas 
be such as to 


gent understanding and critical thinking. 


heir written tests, they 


iii jls have completed t j 
dipenta diets possible, þe given short, pointed oral 
correspondence 


there is real 


should, wherever 
and their knowledge and 


tests to discover V 
between their writ! 
understanding © 


whether 
ten. answers 


f the subjects examined, 
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B. Recording and Reporting Student Growth and 
achievement 


In order to have as complete a picture of the pupils’ all-round 
progress and achievement as possible, a proper system of School Records 
should be maintained. The Heads felt that the present records main- 
tained in Anglo-Indian Schools, could, with certain modifications, broadly 
achieve the objectives outlined by the Commission. They however agreed 
that the present Annual Report Forms sent to parents (duplicate copies 
of these should be maintained’ as School Records for each child in a 
personal file) were deficient, especially with regard to particulars relat- 
ing to specific personality traits and the special interests and abilities 
of students. It was felt that more detailed and specific information 
should be furnished on as many of the following points as possible:— 


(1) Health: Major and Minor Ailments, 
(2) Special abilities and disabilities, 
(3) Special interests, 

(4) Intellectual Curiousity, 

(5) Confidence. 

(6) Perseverence, 

(7) Originality, 

(8) Initiative, 

(9) Leadership, 

(10) Sociality, 

(11) Reliability, 


(12) Practical Ability. 
(13 


Co-curricular interests and activities, 


PRIUS ad be evaluated on a five-point scale—ABCDE. Heads 
: o send a copy of thei di 
information and approval, die oa er pera. to 


C. Promotion Criteria 


Very special 


ex care should h 
deciding promotio EB 


en by Head Tod 
ns at the end of the ae eads and teachers w 
(i) Promoti 
ps dH not be made only of the results of the 


on the pupils’ work throughout the year. 
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(ii) Non-promotion should be exception rather than the ruli 
Failures and borderline cases should be ca 
reviewed by the Heads and all the teachers prec 
with the child in question, and, if there is any doubt th 
benefit should be given to the child. x à 

(iii) No definite criteria could be laid down for promotion 
or non-promotion except the following guide: "Taking 

demic and psychological, into EDU 


all factors, aca 
tion, will this child profit more from promotion. than. from 


non-promotion." 


D. Marking and Evaluation 


(1) The system of symbolical r 
be experimented with in evaluating and 
pupils, especially in internal tests and Wi 
work or Class work. 

(2) The possibility of evalu 
dual scale rather than wi 
be explored. 


ather than numerical marking should 
grading the work of 


hen marking Home- 


rk on an indivi- 


ating each pupils’ wo 
er pupils should 


th reference to the oth 


discuss the above points 
with a view to obtain- 
lement them. 


ted by the Chairman to 
f special staff meetings: 
fore endeavouring 10 imp 


" The Heads were reques 
: ith their staffs at a series o, 
nN, of * 

g their active support, be 


Implementation of the Resolutions 0n Examination 
and Evaluation in Anglo-Indian Schools 
all Anglo-Indian Schools 


Practical steps have been taken in almost 


to j 
implement the above resolutions:— 


4. Examinations 
External: Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal take the follow- 


in ve 
S external examinations: 


(a) The Middle School Examination: 
internal, partl nal examination. 


l stage a min 

by the end of ihe dle Schoo e l 

a of standards between Anglo-Indian Schools in West 
escription of standard s 


Bengal by the pr yllabuses in all 
< The examinati is externally set, internally 
each 


This is a partly 
y exter designed to secure 
imum unifor- 


Mid 


h school has to 
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send a sample of marked scripts to the External Paper Set- 
ters and Moderators who ensure that the standard of mark- 
ing as between school and school is broadly the same. 
Almost all Anglo-Indian Schools in the State take this 
examination which is controlled by a Committee of Head 
Teachers, who ensure that the Middle School Examination 
stimulates, without unduly fettering the autonomy of the 
schools or the freedom and initiative of the teachers. 
Standard syllabuses are prescribed and papers externally set 
in the following subjects:—(1) English Language and Dic- 
tation (2) Bengali (3) Hindi (4) Arithmetic (5) Algebra 
(6) Geometry (7) General Science (8) Art and Crafts 
(syllabus prescribed; internally examined). Schools frame 
their own syllabuses and conduct their own examinations 


in English Literature and General Knowledge and Current 
Affairs. 


The character of the Middl 
and partly external, a two 
the Paper Setters and Mod 


from Question papers, and full 
and frank discussions on all aspects of the examination scheme by the 
da : Middle School Examination 


schools, and that it is their 
Servant not their master, à . 


(b) School Leaving Examinations: Anglo-Indian Schools 
take either the Modern School Final Examination, con- 
ducted by the Inspectorate, which has a strong vocational 
bias; the School Final of the Secondary Education Board. 

external examinations, 

future Le, from 1960 t 

cate Examination of t 

Class XI, and it i 
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(c) Internal Examinations 
Internal examinations and informal tests are a regular 


feature of the working of all Anglo-Indian Schools. Some 
schools have a system of short weekly tests and merit cards, 
others a system of monthly tests and reports. Besides 
these, all schools have two major terminal full-scale exami- 
nations, the Half-yearly and the Final examinations. In 
all these examinations, Anglo-Indian Schools have begun 
experimenting with the variely of tests suggested in 
the above resolutions. A combination of New-Type tests, 
Essay-type tests (long answers and short answers 
of @ para or iwo), and, to a less extent, oral tests 
are being attempted in many schools. This is illustrated 
by typical reports from some School authorities: “Ex- 
| periments have been tried with some success in the New 

Type tests in all classes, and, where practical, in all sub- 
jects. Oral tests have been conducted after the written tests.” 

“New-Type tests are a feature 


of all subjects in this 
school as a complement to the traditional Essay-type. An 
eing made to frai 


endeavour is b me our Essay-type tests 
so as to test the intelligence and not merely the memory. 

Oral tests are also being experimented with." 
One Head, while stating that her staff were attempting 
practicable, in 


to frame and use New-Type tests whenever 
addition to written tests, felt Schools should be cautious in 


their use of such tests as “they tended to encourage guess- 
work.” Ina reply to her it was pointed out that while it was 
impossible to eliminate the guesswork factor completely, 
it could be controlled to à large extent by the use of the 
formula that has been devised to scale the marks gained 
in objective New-Type ch eliminated to a large 
extent the element of guess work. 


(d) Oral Tests 


tests. whi 


value of using short, pointed, oral 
p to written tests to discover if there 
ndence between the written answers and 
dge and understanding of the subject 
itted by all Heads. But several Heads pointed 
out that such tests jnvolved a great deal of time, and that 
they suffered from a definite subjective element. with regard 
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to their administration and marking, 
backs of oral tests, most Heads report t 
menting with them, 
is feasible. 


Despite these draw- 
hat they are experi- 
and hope to use them as widely as 


Many-Sided Assessment 


Thus through a combination of testing instruments— 

~ Essay-Type (long and short answer), Objective New Type 
tests of various types (multiple choice, reasoning, analogy, 
etc.), the majority of Anglo-Indian Schools are endea- 


pupils as is possible, 


while fully realising that the human personility is too 


complex to be completely evaluated, 


B. Recording and Re 


porting Pupil-Growth and 
Achievement 


po of personality traits, 
and abilities etc., and decided to revise their Report 


assesment of these important qualities, 
- 


Special interests 
s to include an 


This point is de 


on Educational and Vocational re fully in the Chapter 


Guidance and Counselling, 


C. 
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Promotion Criteria 


Almost all schools report that they 
motions on the Criteria agreed to by 


are basing their annual pro- 
them at the above Seminar. 


Marking and Evaluation 


A few schools are experimenting with symbolical marking with 
regard to classwork and informal tests. But many point that where 
their major tests are concerned, parents are opposed to such mark- 
ing as they are familiar with numerical marking and do not wel- 
come the substitution of symbolical marking in its place. 


have attempted marking pupils on 

in relation to other pupils, the 
teachers and parents. feel, 
confusion in the minds 


While one or two schools 
an individual scale rather than 
majority, after sounding the opinion of 
that this method of marking is likely to cause 


of both parents and children. 


CHAPTER X 


Guidance and Counselling in Anglo-Indian Schools 


The guidance movement in Anglo-Indian Schools started in West 
Bengal in 1953 when the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools summoned a 
meeting of Heads to discuss ways and means of promoting this vitally 
important service in Anglo-Indian Schools in this State, 


nar on S.E.C. Report, the 
f the Report on “Guidance 
After a full and frank dis- 
the Commission on Guidance, 


this new responsibility if they 
ding in wastage 


(2) The Heads agreed that every school should appoint a Teacher- 
Counsellor whose special responsibility it would be, under the 
guidance of the Head and in Co-operation with the other 
teachers, 


Ts, and on the basis of all available evidence, to give 
educational and vocational guidano 


e to all children and their 
Parents, throughout thei ing, but more especially in the 
year before leaving school. 


is to help the right child 
5 effectively it is essential to 
as possible both about the child, and about 
nt, 
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and it should be possible from a study of them to trace 
the growth and development of the child over a period 
of years. Duplicates of Half-yearly and Annual Report 
Cards (one for each child) in the primary classes, and a 
Cumulative Record Card covering the Middle 2d Upper 
School Clalsses would, the Heads agreed, provide a satis- 
factory developmental record of the child academically and 
as a many-sided personality. à 
Teacher-Counsellors should collect as much information 
about jobs, institutions which prepare candidates for them, 
extrance qualifications, present and future prospects, 
personal qualities needed for success, and other relevant 
information which will enable boys and girls to choose 
the vocation best suited to their abilities and aptitudes. 


(b 


— 


Training Guidance Counsellors 

set about to implement their decisions the School autho- 
embers of their staff did not have the 
d skill to make a success of guidance 


and counselling. They accordingly requested the Inspector of Anglo- 
Indian Schools to arrange suitable basic training courses in Guidance 
and Counselling for selected teachers from. Anglo-Indian Schools. 
During the next year or two a number of such short intensive basic 
training courses in Guidance and Counselling have been arranged by 
the Inspector, in co-operation W t Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Psychological Researc ge, and 
the Bureau of Vocational and Educational 
sation, established by the National Christian Council of Churches in 
India to work in close co-operation with Anglo-Indian Schools in West 
Bengal with a view to imparting Educational and Vocational Guidance 


and C lling to all pupils in Anglo-Indian Schools in the State. As 
ACUTE Courses, by the end of 1957. the majo- 


a result of these Short Training 
Tity of Anglo-Indian Schools in the State had at least one (many had 
more than one) teacher who is a partially trained Teacher-Counsellor. 
Early i 7. considering that the time was now ripe to start 
Puea wp Guidance seriously in Anglo-Indian Schools, 
the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools issued the following 12 Point 
Programme selting forth the Basic Essentials. of a Minimum School 
Guidance Programme for the earnest consideration of the School 


authorities. 


When they 
rities soon realised that the m 
requisite professional knowledge an 


ith the Governmen 
h, David Hare Training Colle 
Counselling. a. private organi- 
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Towards a Minimum School Guidance Programme in 
Anglo-Indian Schools 


The main objective of the Educational and Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gramme in a School is to help every student to choose a vocation that 
accords with his interests and abilities; guidance also has to show him the 
way to reach this goal. Therefore besides an objective assessment, record- 
ing and appraisal of the pupil's capacities and personality, another im- 
portant task of the Teacher-Counsellor is to provide vocational orientation 
and guidance to the pupils. Without knowledge of the occupations and the 
appropriate training facilities, the boys and girls cannot be expected. to 
make an informed choice. To achieve these objectives most speedily and 
effectively, it is suggested that the following steps should be taken 
as soon as possible. 


(1) Every school should appoint a Teacher-Counsellor who must 


yi ained in the essentials of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance and Counselling, 


(2) The Head, in co-operation 
the Class Teacher, should together form a Guidance Com- 
mittee. ` This Committee w: 


ance in the School. Bug 


The co-operation of teach should be secured by a series 
of special staff meetings a 


e t which the Head and the Teacher- 

ounsellor should endeavour to make the teachers guidance- 
Conscious, So that they will realise that every teacher, whether 
he likes it or not, is in 


ers 


(4) Ey 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


. 


(9) 
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The interest and enthusiasm. of senior children may be secured 
by vocational orientation, through personal counselling, debates, 
interest questionaries, talks on careers by outside speakers, 
exhibitions, films, visits to factories and offices etc., Heer 
ing them to read suitable literature on different vocations and 


other suitable means. 


If the Teacher-Counsellor is to do an effective job his/her 
teaching load must be suitably reduced to provide the necessary 


time for the work. Every school should, in the light of its 


own particular circumstances, decide how much time is necessary 


for this work to be properly attempted. 


should be paid an allowance for the 


The Teacher-Counsellor 
d responsibility involved. 


extra training, work, an 
The usual terminal reports sent to parents should contain a 
record of marks gained in examinations as well as comments 
by the teachers on the child’s work and progress. Duplicates 
of these should be kept in the child’s record folder or in 


book form. Besides these terminal reports, once a year à more 
complete General Record Card should be made out in dupli- 
cate; one copy should be sent to the parents, and a copy kept 
for school record. Suggested models for the Kindergarten 


and Primary and Middle School Annual General Record Cards 
are given in Appendices A and B of this Circular. 


school record should take the 
tive Record Card. A specimen 
Appendix C of this Circular. 


For the senior classes the 
form of a Confidential Cumula 
Cumulative Record is given in 


An Annual Report form, containing a digest of carefully 
selected items from the Cumulative Record Card, may be sent 


to parents for information. 


Till the end of Classes VI, the main emphasis will be on 
educational guidance which should aim at helping the child 
to develop his many sided abilities and to overcome his short- 

Personality defects and emotional 


comings and deficiencies- oton 
problems reveal themselves very early, and need attention 1m 
are to be satisfactorily handled. 


the early years if they 
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(10) Guidance will become more specially vocational at two key 
points in the senior child's career. The first is when he/she 


has to choose at the end of the Delta Class—Class VIII— 


which diversified Course—Humanities, Sciences, Fine Arts, 


Technical, Home Science, Commerce etc., he/she will pursue 
for his/her final years at school. In making this choice the 
Cumulative School Record which will give a picture of the 
abilities, aptitudes and interests of 


the child, and the wishes 
of the parents should be consulted and given due consideration. 


The second key 
to leave school and 


- After a personal inter- 


mulative Record, suggest 

after leaving school in 
choice must vest with the 
Counsellors task being to 
es in making a suitable choice, 


the choice of a career. The final 
Parent and the child, the 


Teacher- 
help them. to help themsely, 


(11) When children are about 


(12) Contact should, w 
leavers till they 
settled in it, 


herever possible, 


be maintained with school- 
have secured a de 


Cent post and are happily 


Implementation of the 
i o 

ucational and Vocati moe 

Anglo-Indian Schools 
The majority of s n th i 

menting the above programme, A Reet E 

(1) 7595 of the Anglo-Indian Secondary Schools in West Bengal 

have a Teacher-Counsellor Who is Partially trained in 


the basic essentials of Education V 1 l Guidance 
tional 
and ocationa 


(2) Guidance Committees on i 
the lines recomme, 
i nded set 
up is a number of schools, have been 
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(3). Sincere efforts are being made in many schools to make the 
entire staff guidance-conscious. 

(4) The active support of parents is being canvassed in many 
schools by the methods advocated ie. Career conferences and 
personal jnterviews, exhibitions etc. 

(5) Personal counselling, orientation talks, tests, interest question- 

career talks by outside speakers, and exhibitions have 

hools to stir up interest in the pupils 
and to help them to make a good 


aieres, 
been used by many sc 
in their future career in life, 
choice. 

(6) School authorities are engaged 
implications of this suggestion, 
factory solution when their Guidanc 


in working out the practical 
and hope to arrive at a satis- 
e Programme really starts 


working. 
wn up new Terminal and 


g much fuller information, 
ments but also 
special disabili- 
aintained in 
ressed 


(7) Almost every school has dra 
Annual Reports Forms containin, 
not only about the child's academic achieve 


about his personality traits, special interests, 
ties etc., and duplicates of these reports are being m: 
the School Records. Parents have in many cases exp 
their appreciation of these fuller reports. 

(8) Half a dozen schools have drawn-up and started maintaining 
Cumulative Record Cards on the given model The majority 
of schools report that they hope to do so very shortly. 

(9 & 10) Special care is being taken, especially in the Multipur- 
pose schools, to make educational and educational guidance a 
continuous developmental process. 


(11 & 12) A few schools help pupils to find suitable jobs. 
ts with old pupils through 


and 
almost all maintain contac Past 
Pupils’ Associations. 


Individual Schools Report Progress 
hools will give 


Detailed Reports from the Heads of two or three sc 
some idea of what has been done, and what is being planned for the 


future by individual schools with regard to the setting UP and working 
of a minimum Guidance Programme in th They will also 


e schools. 
indicate some of the practical difficulties being experienced by the 
schools in their effort to offer Educational and Vocal 


tional Guidance and 
Counselling to their pupils. 
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The Head of a large Boys’ School reports: 


"During the year 1957, a member of our staff appeared for the 
Career Masters’ Examination at the David Hare Training College in the 
month of August and was declared to have passed. 


Cumulative Record Cards for each and 


every pupil have been pre- 
pared and are being maintained. 


Parents have been invited to discuss problems concerning their 
children. 


A Bulletin Board has been set 


up to display information and pamph- 
lets on occupational information. 


A tour of the Dunlop Rubber Factory was organised by a member 
of our staff, 


During the coming year it is planned :— 


(a) To: set up a Guidance Committee for each class. Each Com- 
mittee will consist of the Headmaster, the Teacher-Counsellor 
and the Class Master. There will also be a general committee 


with the Principal as President, the Headmaster as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Teacher-Counsellor as Secretary, 


i Membership will be open to the Teaching staff, parents, and other 
interested parties; The functions of this Committee will be:— 
(1) to discuss and i 


mplement remedial measures for problem 

behaviour. 
(2) 
( 


to approach the Bureau for help in particular cases 


3) to discuss the placement of Pupils in the various courses 
(b) to set ap 


art a suitably furnished room for the Teacher- 
Counsellor, 


Practical Difficulties Experienced 


(a) The chief difficulty is lack of space, 


(b) Lack of standardize, 


d Psychological and TN noth 
8 nd other tests is another 
great drawback to effective gui 


dance,” 
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And a second Head reports 


Fat I the year 1957 the Principal has taken upon himself the 
y of Counsellor. Through personal contacts and private intervi 

and through careful observation he makes a study of the a RUM. oi 
the pupils of the senior classes. Once every month he Ru ee 
sonal friendly interview with each pupil and orientates fn ie vs 


matter, 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


(2) 


(3) 


N.B.—The reports kept in the school 


Two days in each month the Princi 

of the staff directly concerned with the para i P 
and hears from them their studied opinion of the r ee 
general behaviour during the month and his general CUM 
Remarks of a more confidential nature are commu- 
privately, other remarks are assessed 
nd made known both to the parents 
ed. The pupil is informed privately 
by a member of the staff. 


teristics. 
nicated to the Principal 
on a scale of marks a 
and the pupils concern 
and in a kindly manner 


s to factories, talks on careers by 
formation of clubs and boys asso- 
discussed by the boys themselves 
f the school. 


‘Aids such as debates, visit 
outside speakers, and the 
ciation where such topics are 
have been a regular feature o 
Monthly progress reports are made on a three-fold plan:— 

s obtained by the pupil at the 


t containing the mark: 
k for conduct and application. 


One repor! 
th a mar 


monthly test together wi 
This is sent to the parents. 
ned by the pupils 
tions of the year arranged month 
marks for conduct and appli- 
the school. 


The second report contains the marks obtai: 


in all the tests and examina 
by month. It also contains the o 
cation given each month. This 15 kept in 
f the test of each month 
the whole class 


contains the marks o 
his class. This 


The third. report Ey 
and the marks of conduct and application 0 
and shows where the boy stands in relation to 
report is kept in the school. 


are used for studies on the pupil 


or for guidance. 
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The “Conduct and Application” mentioned above touches on all P 
points under the heading “General Characteristic” in Appendix B an 
‘Personality’ in Appendix D. 

Further steps planned for the coming year are:— 


(a) to frame a new scholastic record for each pupil arranged on 
the plan given in Appendix A. ; 
Íts groups and pro- 
b) To open hobby groups and Art and Cra s an 
2 mote a of their works. The first such exhibition was 
held in January, 1958 as an experiment, and proved a success. 


Practical Difficulties Encountered 


tmined by their parents. It is hard 
another career more in keeping with 

rents have chosen one for him before 
hand, 


(b) The main difficulty has been 


the heavy tax the programme 
imposes on the time of the alr 


eady loaded staff, 
The Head of a Girls’ Higher y School reports 

( uring the past, year to 
e in the school, 


Cards have been introduced for children in 
classes VII—XI, 


(c) Personal interview. 
(who shares the 
classes IX to XI. 


s have been arran 


Bed between the Principal 
Work of the Teach 


er-Counsellor) and girls in 


completed, 
(b) Aptitude and intelli 


Special problems, an 
all 


gence tests are planned for children with 
d, if tests a 


nd personnel are available, for 
others in class VIL--XI. 


E 


(c) Career talks by outside speakers will be arranged. 


Practical Difficulties 
The following i i i 
g practical difficulties ha i i 
mec EXE ve been encounted in setting 
(a)It is difficul i i 
d ; ; à to find enough time for interviews, testing etc. 
is difficult to make all staff members reali i 
Rie ealize the importance 
(c) It is not easy to find the right person to do the work of the 
Teacher-Counsellor. If she does not command the respect of 
the girls, or if she antagonize them in any way, any counselling 
she may do will be of no effect. 


And the Head Mistress of a Girls’ Multi-purpose 


School Reports 
mber from the staff took the course 


l Guidance run by the Bureau of 
avid Hare Training 


successfully passed 


(i) During the past year one me 
in Educational and Vocationa 
Educational and Psychological Research, D. 
College, and on the conclusion of the course, 


the examination. 
irculated by the Bureau of Edu 
The Director of the Bureau of 
n the school-leaving 
estionaire and take 
lasses 


She has since administered tests c 
cational and Psychological Research. 
Vocational and Educational Counselling has also give 
classes preliminary talks, and had them fill in a Qu 
certain tests on the basis of which she has been able to give our c 
leaving school in December the benefit of her guidance. 
talks for the girls given by ladies following 
„strips and planned excursions 
definite period on Satur- 
ve Record Cards. 


We plan to have more 
careers possible in India, and to use film 
for Vocational Orientation; also to set aside a 
days for this work. We also plan to introduce Cumulati 

Practical Difficulties 
nd time prove great obstacles. The family prestige 
ts hinder the work. The children too tend 


Limited space 8 
up easily. Lack of up to date informa- 


and the set ideas of the paren 
to be secretive and do not open 
tion is discouraging.” 

The Guidance movement in Anglo-Indian, Schools has a long way 
to go, But a beginning has been made, and it is hoped that the seeds 
which have been planted d, in time, grow into d healthy 
tree which will yield abun 


will take root, an 
dant fruit. 


CHAPTER XI 


The Physical Welfare of Students in Anglo-Indian Schools 


Anglo-Indian Schools, being modelled at their jncention on the 
English Public Schools, have always aimed at the ideal of *Mens Sana 
in Corpore Sano”—a healthy mind is a healthy body—and haye always 
placed great stress on measures designed to promote the physical, as 


well as mental, moral and Spiritual welfare. of their students. 


Anglo- 
Indian School authorities have alway: 


s clearly realised that is an inti- 
mate connection between the various aspects of a student’s total deve- 
lopment, and that, to quote the 


“unless physical education is accepte: 
the educational authorities recognis 
of the country, which are its most 
pull their full weight in national 
due attention to “physical 
standards of health of the pu 


Secondary Education’ Commission, 
d an integral part of education, and 
e its need in all schools, the youth 
valuable asset, will never be able to 


welfare,” and they have always paid 
welfare and the maintenance of proper 
pils.” 

Hence when the Heads considered the views of the S.E.C. on the 
physical welfare of students, they unanimously decided to implement 
the following recommendations 


in so far as it lay in their power to do so. 

(1) 4 thorough medical 

follow-up and treatm 
out in all schools, 


examination of all pupils and necessary 
bah 
ent, where necessary, should be carried 


Or corrective and remedial 
measures, 
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(d) One copy of the Health Report should be kept by the 
school authorities in the childs’ personal file or record 
and one copy sent to the parent. 


MR should know enough to be able to recognise common 
ealth defects in class, and bring them to the notice of the 


School doctor or parent. 


(2 


Proper nutritional standards should be maintained in resi- 
dential schools, and the possibility of providing wholesome and 
ool lunches in Day Schools should be explored. 


(3 


一 


inexpensive sch 


Physical activities should be made to suit the individual and 


(4 
his capacity for physical endurance. 


= 


ysical education should be comprehensive 


(5) The training in ph 
f health education. 


enough to include all aspects o 


(6) The teachers in physical education should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like physiology and hygiene and given 
the same status as teachers of similar qualifications. 


Competitive games and athletics should not be over-emphasised. 


(7) 
Games in general should be a means of the all-round physical 
development of the child not an end in themselves, or a means 
to promoting the goods name of the school at the expense 
of the individual child. 
Implementation of the above Resolutions 
Many of the measures recommended by the S.E.C. to improve the 
physical health and welfare of students have been operative in Anglo- 
Indian Schools almost since their foundation. Others have been intro- 
which did not exist before, have been 


ecently, and a few, 


Heads Seminar on the physical welfare of students. 


duced more T 
introduced. after the 
cen making sincere efforts 
Extracts from the reports 
rtant matter will give some indica- 
the physical health, welfare 


have since 1954 b 


ian Schools 
dations. 


the above recommen 
schools on this impo 
being taken to promote 
pupils in Anglo-Indian Schools. 


Anglo-Ind 
to implement 
of some of the 
tion of the steps 
and efficiency of 
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The Head of a large Boys’ residential School reports:— 


"Every boy is given a thorough medical check-up by the School 
Medical Officer who attends the school once each week to see to He 
who require examination and treatment. Each boy has a Medica 
Sheet. If and when a boy is admitted to Hospital, the parents are 
notified immediately by post, and, if necessary, by wire. The diet 
supplied is a well balanced one. Each boy is carefully watched for 


. where the emphasis į 
not on the results of the games played.” 


And the Head of a Boys! Day School reports:— 


“There is a qualified Nurse in 
and the D.M.O. of Asansol i 


Thus the Head of a large Anglo-Indian Girls’ Day School in 
Calcutta reports ;— 
Physical Welfare of the Students 
(1) “Children are not yet 
in the ‘school, but they 
receive inoculations aga 


given a thorough Medical Examination 


ate vaccinated for small-pox, and they 

inst cholera and typhoid, 

(2) If we notice a child is physically Weak, we call the matter 
to the attention of the parents, 
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(4) Each child, unless excused for health reasons, is given an 
adequate programme of physical training and t 


(5) We have two Games Mistresses. i 
NR S , one of whom teaches hygiene 


And the Head of a Residential Girls’ School Reports. 


(a) “All new admissions are carefully examined, and any serious 
complaints are immediately reported to the parents who also 
get the benefit of the school doctor’s free advice. 


(b) Every child in the school is examined thoroughly once a year 
and the Boarders more frequently. Defects in day cabot 
children are reported to the parents for remedial measures, 
and those in the boarding section are immediately and 
thoroughly attended to by the school authorities, free of cost. 
Height and weight records are maintained, and are included 
on the reports sent to the parents. 


(c 


` 


standards are strictly adhered to in the 
d day scholars also get the benefit of a 
.30 a.m. break. 


(d) Proper nutritional 
boarding section, an 
cup of milk provided at the 10 


Mistress takes the girls in carefully 
games. Though the children of this 


Inter-School activities, not a single one 
er to promote the good name 


The P. T. and Games 
planned exercises and 


school participate in 
is jeopardised or sacrificed in ordi 


of the school.” 


(e 


< 


A third Head of a Girls’ Day School States:— 

A thorough examination of 
There is a weekly examina- 
treatment is carried out. 
in some cases. 


chool has a Lady Doctor. 
all pupils is done twice a year. 
tion of special cases and appropriate 
The school provides the medicines etc., 


(b) A Health Report of each child is kept by the school. 


] standards are maintained. A free lunch 


(c) Proper nutritiona! 
is given to poor children. ; 


(a) “The s 
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(d) Physical education aims at the healthy development of the 
pupils. Children take part in games and athletics, but no 
undue emphasis is laid on these. 


(e) Teachers generally draw the attention of the Doctor to defects 
which they find in any child." 


And a fourth Head of a Residential Girls’ School reports :— 


Physical Welfare of the Students 


(a) “Every child is given a medica 


l check-up once a tetm and 
records are kept. 


but do not necessarily have 
have their own doctor. 


(c) A proper nutritional standard is mai 


(d) There i 


CHAPTER XII 


The Education of Character in Anglo-Indian Schools 


When the Heads met to discuss Chapter VIII of the S.E.C. Report 
they found themselves that not only in complete Bec a Sa 
recommendations, but of the considered opinion that certain of qm 
Commission's recommendations did not go far enough. They Tun 
cularly regretted the absence of a clear recommendation oni the ae 
jor compulsory religious and/or moral instruction in all SN 
Schools in India which they considered a sine qua-non for the pes 


character formation. of students. 


Anglo-Indian Schools have, since their inception, placed primary 
stress on character formation and the development of the total perso- 
nality of their students. Hence the Heads heartily endorsed the Com- 
“the supreme end of the educative process should 
the character and personality of students in such 
lise their full potentialities, and con- 
and that this end should 
tion of character, 


d social 


mission's view that 
be the training of 
a way that they will be able to rea 
tribute to the well-being of the community," 
be attainded through "activities that promote the forma! 
and inculeate ideals which make for personal ‘integrity am 


efficiency.” 
d with the following observations of 
t the principles underlying 
k of Anglo-Indian Schools 


They also unanimously agree 
the Commission, many Heads pointing out tha 
them had inspired and guided the life and worl 
ever since their inception:— 

“Religious and moral instruction. play an important part in the 
growth of character. There is little doubt that the whole purpose of 
education is not fulfilled unless certain definite moral principles are 
inculcated in the minds of the youth of the community;” and further 
that, ^No amount of improvement and reconstruction in education will 
bear much fruit if the schools themselves are undermined by indiscip- 
line. The real purpose of education is to train youth to discharge the 
duties of citizenship. All other objectives are secondary. Discipline 


therefore should be a responsibility of parents, teachers, the general 
public, and the authorities concerned." 

and unqualified arrangement with the fundamental 
above, the Heads found no difficulty in unanimously 


Resolutions:— 


Being in full 
principles outlined 
passing the following 
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A. Discipline 


(1) The education of character should be organised as the respon- 
sibility of all teachers, and should be provided through every 
single aspect of the school Programme, 


(2) In order to promote discipline, personal contact between the 
teacher and pupil should be encouraged, 


(3) Self Government through the prefect or monitorial system and 
Student Councils should be introduced in those Anglo-Indian 
Schools which did not have them at present, 


(5) Suitable legislation shoul 
to utilise students below 
and election campaigns, 


Religious and Moral Instruction 
(1) Religious instructio; 
Schools for Christi, 
the day, such educati 


» and given with the consent 
of parents, 


(2) Compulsory moral instruction « 
develop the character 
non-Christian children, 
writing. 


lo improve discipline and 
of youth,” should be Provided for all 
except where the Parents objected in 


Co-Curricular Activities 


(1) Co-curricular activities should form an integral part of education 
imparted in all Anglo-Indian Schools, and all teachers should 


devote some portion of their time ang energy to sponsoring 
them. 


(2) Scouting and Guiding should continue to be a prominent 
feature in Anglo-Indian Schools, and where missing, should be 
introduced, 
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(3) Anglo-Indian Boys’ and Girls’ Schools should form N.C.C. and 
A.C.C. units. Í 


D. Social Service 


Every Anglo-Indian School should organise various jorms of Social 
Service, and every child should be encouraged to participate 
in some form of Social Service. 


Implementation of the above Resolutions 


The methods of promoting character formation and discipline 
among young people outlined in the first four resolutions have 
been successfully used in Anglo-Indian Schools since their foundation. 
Indeed perhaps the chief virtue of the type of education provided in 
these schools is that the majority of Heads and teachers in Anglo-Indian 
Schools regard it as their primary responsibility to develop the charac- 


their pupils by precept and example, and close 


ter and personality of 
e excellent dis- 


personal contact with them; the family spirit, and th. 
cipline prevailing in Anglo-Indian Schools are among their outstanding 
characterestics, and have been praised even by their critics. The en- 
government and self-discipline through the prefect 
and monitorial systems as well as the House System has been another 
well established feature of Anglo-Indian Schools, and many of them 
are at the present experimenting with “limited democracy” through 
Students Councils which are being invested with varying degrees of power 
and responsibility to regulate the internal life and discipline of the 


couragement of self- 


schools. 

Team games like Hockey, Football, Cricket, Rugby, Basket-ball, and 
are also a prominent aspect of Anglo-Indian School life. 
still help considerably, in promoting discipline, 
hip and the desire “to play the game in the spirit 


Athletics etc., 
and have helped, and 
team-spirit, sportsmans 
of the game.” 


A. Religious Education and Moral Instruction 


being conducted by Christian deno- 
in so far as their 


All Anglo-Indian Schools, 
kinds, lay primary stress, 
ed, on religious education which in- 
jndividual and corporate 
des and values and 


minations of various 


Christian pupils are concern 
cludes religious instruction and ethics, 


worship, and the inculeation of Christian attitu 


a Christian way of life, 
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The freedom of conscience of the non-Christian pupils is 
however scrupulously respected, and they are exempted from reli- 
gious instruction which is generally given either in the first or last 
period of the day, or during the midday break. But all Anglo- 
Indian School authorities are convinced, and almost all parents 
agree with them, that moral instruction is essential, to quote the 
S. E. Commission, “to improve discipline and develop the character 
of youth.” Such instruction therefore, unless parents seek exemp- 
tion in writing, is obligatory for all non-Christian youth in all 
Anglo-Indian Schools and helps considerably in inculeating the 
right attitudes and values in children, which make for good. personal 


and social discipline, and promote character formation and perso- 
nality development, 


B. Co-Curricular Activities 


"Co-curricular activities in our schoo] 
of the education imparted,” 
School, “ 


form an integral part 
Teports the Head of a large Boys’ 
ely wide and at least on one occasion 
engaged in some form of co-curricular 
has selected.” This report is fairly 
Ortance attached to such out of class 
The range of such 
Science Clubs, Hobby Clubs, 


ibrary Squads and Reading 
Tt and Crafts Guilds, Indoor and Out- 
door games of all kinds, Athletics —these are a few of the more 
common activities found in most schools, 


agazines, L 


in this State, and they 
Schools. Keen interest in the 
several Anglo-Indian Boys? 
Wing Units. The standa 


Social Service 


The idea of encouraging the ch: 
of Social Service in order to make them realise their responsibilities 
to their less-fortunate brothers and sisters is not new to Anglo-Indian 


ildren to Participate in some form 
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Schools. It has existed for decades, but has been given fresh impetus 
A few extracts from Heads’ reports will indicate 


since Independence. 
d out in Anglo-Indian Schools:— 


the types of Social Service being carrie 
(i) “Social Service has always been encouraged. The boys do 
help in various activities organised for the people, especially 

for the poor and for refugees." 


(ii) “Social Service is always encouraged, and, when the necessity 
arises, there is no dearth of volunteers. During 1957 a con- 
siderable number of boys volunteered to help with the main- 

e essential services in the Postal Strike. They 

attended classes of instruction and were fully prepared to 

begin work, when the strike was called off. On other occa- 
sions i.e., the Darjeeling Deluge of 1950, the boys were of great 
help in removing debris from the roads.” 


for less-fortunate children.” 


tenance of th 


(iii) “Children make garments 
e linked with House activities. 
nual donation to a particular 
Charity and interests itself in the cause. The charities at 
present supported are the Cheshire Homes; The Children's 
Hospital Society, The Permunander Leper Dispensary, and 
the Church Education League." 

ogramme of Social Service, but girls are 
T.B. Seals, contribute to the Red Cross, 
1 appeals that may come to the 


(iv) “Social Service activities ar 
Each House now sends an 


(v) *We have no set pr 
encouraged to buy 
and to respond to any specia 
school." 

] forms of Social Service, Anglo-Indian Schools 

to respond to public appeals for help in 

Thus in 1954 from the proceeds of a special 

concert organised by the Calcutta Schools, and a special collection made 

hers in all Anglo-Indian Schools in the State the 
tributed to the Governor's T. B. Fund. 


Apart from individua 
have been quick as a body 
times of special emergency. 


from pupils and teac 
sum of Rs. 4,579/- was con 


In 1956 a similar spontaneous voluntary contribution was taken up 
in every Anglo-Indian School in answer to the public appeal made by 
the Chief Minister on behalf of Flood Victims in the State, and the 
sum of Rs. 4,418 /8/- was contributed by Anglo-Indian Schools in West 

Flood Relief Fund which drew forth a 


Bengal to the Dr. B. C. Roy nd 
special letter of appreciation from the Chief Minister. 
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The above brief account of tried and successful measures 
adopted in Anglo-Indian Schools in West Bengal to promote 
what the S. E. Commission terms “the education of character,” 
will indicate why Anglo-Indian Schools enjoy such a well-deserved 
reputation as nurseries of sound discipline and self-control, 
and as institutions which not only produce good examination 
results but which mould the character and personality of their 
pupils and shape them into mature, well balanced young men 
and women, and worthy citizens of the New India. 


APPENDIX A 


MODERN SCHOOL FINAL REGULATIONS 
(FROM 1960 ONWARDS) 


Core Subjects 
l. English Language 
English Literature 
Social Studies 
Arithmetic 
One Indian Language—Bengali (or Hindi for pupils 
exempted from the study of Bengali by the Govern- 


ment order) 


Se 


Elective Groups 
1. Humanities—J/ oodwork 
Dressmaking and Nee 
others 


or Metalwork or Art and Craft or 
dlework or Cookery and any three 


History 

Geography 

Health Science or 
Personal Hygiene 

Elementary Mathematics 

Elements of Civics and Economics 


Housewifery, Domestic and 


Art and Craft or Woodwork or Metalwork or Dress- 


2. Science— 
k or Cookery and any three of-the 


making and Needlewor 

following— 
General Science o 
Geography 
Health Science 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology or Botany 
Elementary Mathematics 


r Physics with Chemistry 


neral Science or Physics with Chemistry 


N.B.—Students who take Ge 
f the following :—Physies, Chemis- 


can only take ONE more o 
try, Botany, Biology. 
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3. Industrial Arts 
Woodwork or Metalwork—and 
Technical Drawing 
Physics with Chemistry 
Elementary Mathematics 


4. Commercial—(four papers must be taken) 
(i) Shorthand; (ii) Typewriting 


And any TWO of the following :— : 
Elements of Commerce and Commercial Practice 
Elements of Commercial Geography 
Elements of Accounts 
Elements of Economics and Civics 


5. Home Science 


l. Dressmaking and Needlework (Theory and Practice) 


2. Cookery (Theory and Practice) 


And any TWO of the following:— 
Housewifery, Domestic 
Home Nursing 


Mother Craft and Child Care 
Laundry 


and Personal Hygiene 


To qualify for a certificate candidate must 
including English Language and an Indian Langua 
average over the whole examination, 


pass in seven subjects 
£e and attain a certain 


APPENDIX B 


INTER-STATE BOARD FOR ANGLO-INDIAN 


EDUCATION 


Report of the Sub-meeting on the Standard of Staffing in Anglo- 
Indian Schools held in New Delhi, on Monday, the 28th September, 1953, 


at 11-00 A.M. 
Present 
1. Dr. A. G. Pawar, M.A., LL.B. Ph,D,, Barrister-at-Law, Deputy 
Director of Education Bombay State. 
9. Shri T. Vasudevaiya, M.A., M.Ed. (Leeds), Dip.Ed., Inspector 
of Schools in Mysore, Bangalore. 
3. Shri A. de Souza, M.A., B.T., Dip. Ed. (Lond.), A.LE. (Lond.), 
Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools, West Bengal. 
4. Dr. Trilochan Singh, M.A., Ph.D., P.ES, (1), 
Principal, Government College, Ludhiana. 
5. Shri A. E. T, Barrow, M.P., B.A., H,Dip, Ed., 
Secretary to the Board. 
Messrs. Sexena and Savarinathan were unable to attend. 


Dr. Pawar was elected to the Chair. 


ated a questionnaire on ihe subject of 
mbers of the Committee and the 
d formed the basis of discussion. 


The Secretary had circul: 
standard of staffing to the me 
summary of the replies receive 


Recommendations 


(1) Size of Classes— 


k, among others, the following factors 


The Sub-Committee too 
ing, individual attention 


into consideration, efficiency in teach 
especially for younger children, finance, corrections and size 


of class rooms. 
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(a) That for the— 


(i) Nursery class there should be one trained teacher 
and one helper if the number is 30, 


(ii) Kindergarten i.e., I and II new numbering—25 to 30. 
(ii) Primary Stage ùe., 11I—VI new numbering—30 to 35. 
(iv) Middle and High School—35 to 40. 


(b) That where it is necessary to combine classes the number 
. of pupils should not be more than 20 for a single teacher. 


(2) Qualifications of Assistant Teachers 


(i) Nursery .. Cambridge School Certificate (or equivalent) 
with Kindergarten Froebel or Montessori 
Training. 

(ii) Kindergarten .. Cambridge School Certificate (or equivalent) 
with Kindergarten and Junior School 
Training. 

(iii) Primary .. Cambridge School Certificate wi 


and Junior School, Middle 
dary Training. 


th Kindergarten 
Grade or Secon- 


(For each of the above Sections teachers with 


additional qualifications 
in Music and Handicrafts should be given preference). 


(iv) Middle School.. Cambridge School Certificate (or equivalent) 
with Training, preferred, 


(v) High School .. Graduates with Secondar 


y Training, L.T. or B.T. 
or Equivalent, 


(b) Untrained Helpers for Nursery and Kindergarten 
Classes 


As far as possible such helpers should possess the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate (or equivalent 


be sent for training, but if s 
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4 


(3) Qualifications of Heads of Schools 


(i) Primary -- 
(b) At least 5 years teaching experience, after 
training. 


(a) Cambridge School Certificate (or equiva- 
lent) Kindergarten or Secondary trained. 


(ii) Middle .. (a) Intermediate or Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate trained. 


(b) At least 5 years teaching experience, after 


training. 
(ii) High .. (a) Graduate trained. 


(b) At least 5 years teaching experience after 
training. 
(4) Teachers with Special Qualifications 
s In the Middle and High Sections there should be, if possible 
full or part time teachers, in Art, Music, Handicrafts, Physical 
estic Science and Commercial Subjects. 


Training, Dom 
(5) Subject Teaching 


That Subject Teaching should not be introduced, except for 
exceptional reasons, before the last 4 years of the High School 
Stage i.e. from Standard VII (new numbering). 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


(Sd.) A. E, T. BARROW. 


School Guidance Pamphlets 


No. 1 “Suggestions for the Teaching of Bengali as a Second 
Language” available from The Secretary, Association 
of Teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools, C/o La Martiniere 
College, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 


No. 2 “Suggestions for the Teaching of Nature Study & General 
Science in Schools in India” available from Orient 
* . Longmans Private Ltd., Calcutta, 


No A *Vitalising your School Library" available from Orient 
Longmans Private Ltd., Calcutta. 


No. 4 “Suggestions for the Re-orientation of Anglo-Indian 
Education” available from Orient Longmans Private 


Ltd., Calcutta. 
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